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CARDINALS, CONSISTORIES, AND CONCLAVES. 


The concern felt recently throughout 
the world when the dangerous condi- 
tion of Pope Leo XIII. was made pub- 
lic. has, considering his advanced age, 
led people to speculate as to his prob- 
able successor. Fortunately, the \jnona- 
genarian Pontiff has, to some extent, 
recovered his health; and although a 
Conclave does not seem likely to meet 
for some time to come, the following 
account of how these secret councils 
are organized may not be deemed inap- 
propriate, at this time when everything 
connected with the election of a suc- 
cessor to ane who occupies so unique 
of so vast a 
Church 


a position as the Head 
religious the 
must be of general interest. In order 
to understand, however, the true na- 
ture of a Conclave, it will be necessary 
for me to give some account of the real 


body as Latin 


position occupied by those who exclu- 
sively compose it, i.e., the Cardinals. 
The title of Cardinal makes its first 
appearance in history in the fourth cen- 
tury, when Constantine assembled the 
Council of Rome. Lelius Zeecchius, in 
his “De Repub. Eccles. (Part. ITL.), as- 
sures us that in his opinion the word 
means principal: Nomen Cardinalis idem 
fere significat quod principalis, ete., and 
that it was also derived from the Latin 
cardo, the hinge or pivot of a door. 
“for,” continues he, “the Cardinals are 


the pivots of the door of the Church.” 
Cardinal Bellarmin, a great authority, 
tells us that in the earlier ages of Chris- 
the 
stowed upon the principal Churches of 
Italy, which were known as Cardinalis. 
the title, in 

synonymous 


tianity word Cardinal was be- 


From these churches 


course of time, became 
with the chief 
them; and to this day the Canons of the 
Cathedrals of Milan, Ravenna, Salerno, 
Naples, Cremona, and 
Bari, wear scarlet robes when officiat 
in the Sanctuary, ajnd, 


addressed, 


pastors who directed 


Compostella 


moreover, 
the 


ing 

they 
middle of the sixteenth century, as Car- 
Pope Pius V.. 


used to be until 
dinals “by courtesy.” 
by a constitution dated 13th 
March, 1567, ordered them to relin- 
quish this title in favor of the chief 
priests of the Church of Rome; but they 
allowed to retain their 
Sixtus V. compares the Sacred 


however, 


were scarlet 
robes. 
College to that assembly of the Elders 
selected by Moses to assist him to lead 
the Chosen People into the Promised 
Land, and he seems to have been so 
much struck by this similarity that he 
decided to limit the number of Cardin- 
als to seventy, a number corresponding 
with that of the Israelitish Elders. 
Pope Eugenius IV., in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury says, “The dignity of the Cardi- 
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nal is superior to that of Archbishop; 
for whereas the latter is established for 
one country, the former is of utility 
to the entire Christian people. The 
Archbishop directs only one church, the 
Cardinals, with the assistance of the 
Pope, direct them all. The Cardinals 
can only be judged by the Pope, where- 
as they possess power over Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and Priests of 
every degree.” We may therefore con- 
clude that, after the Pope, their Emi- 
nences are the first dignitaries of the 
Hierarchy, and they alone can elect the 
Pontiff, who can be chosen only from 
their ranks, an exclusive privilege 
granted to them by Alexander III. 
(1159), in the Eleventh Q(£cumenical 
Council, known in history as the Lat- 
eran Council. He issued this decree in 
order to put a stop to the confusion 
which then existed at every fresh elec- 
tion on account of the ever-increasing 
number of persons who considered 
themselves entitled to interfere in the 
business of the election. 

The number of spiritual and temporal 
privileges granted by successive Popes 
to the Sacred College varies, according 
to different authorities, from thirty to 
forty-one. Of these, by far the most 
important is that of electing the Pope, 
and the following, mentioned by St. 
Thomas of Aquinas, who tells us, that 
before the Council of Rome, A.D. 324, 
Pope Sylvester ordained that, before 
the sentence of excommunication can 
be pronounced upon a Cardinal, he 
must be accused by seventy-two wit- 
nesses if he belongs to the Order of 
Archbishops, or by sixty-four if he be 
merely a Priest, and by twenty-seven 
if of the inferior Order of Deacons. 
The title of Cardinal was first used in 
767, under the Pontificate of Stephen 
III. In 1630, Pope Urban VIII. gave 
the members of the Sacred College the 
title of Eminence, which they retain to 
this day, together with a social rank 
and precedence equalling that of a 





Prince of the Blood. They had been 
previously addressed as “Reverend,” 
“Illustrious,” “Honorable,” etc., ete. 

Since Stephen III., A.D. 769, the 
Popes have been invariably chosen 
from among the Cardinals, excepting 
under very peculiar circumstances. The 
following Popes have been elected with- 
out having previously received the pur- 
ple, and were either Bishops or Priests 
at the time they ascended the Chair of 
St. Peter:—Gregory V., 996; Sylvester 
1I., 999; Clement II., 1046; Damasus II., 
1048; St. Leo I., 1049; Victor II., 1055; 
Nicholas II., 1058; Alexander II., 1061; 
Calixtus II., 1119; Eugenius IV., 1145; 
Urban IV., 1261; Blessed Gregory, 1271; 
St. Celestin V., 1294; Clement V., 1305; 
Urban V., 1862; Urban VI., 1378. 

The three Orders of Cardinals—Bish- 
ops, Priests, and Deacons—have been 
likened to the Three Orders of the Ce- 
lestial Hierarchy, the Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, and Thrones. Each Cardinal is 
granted a church in or about Rome, 
distinguished either for the relics it 
contains, or as being erected over the 
scene of some conspicuous martyrdom. 

The Sacred College at present, when 
complete, consists of seventy members: 
six Cardinal-Bishops, fifty Cardinal- 
Priests, and fourteen Cardinal-Deacons. 
The newly created Cardinal receives, 
as a sort of life-gift, one of the afore- 
said principal Roman churches, whose 
altars he is obliged to keep in repair, 
and it is also a rule that, during his 
term of office his hat and coat-of-arms 
must be hung up over the principal en- 
trance. The Cardinal, in taking pos- 
session of this church, adds its name 
to his title. Thus Cardinal Wiseman 
was known as the Cardinal of Santa 
Pudenziana, and Cardinal Vaughan as 
the Cardinal of San Gregorio a Monte- 
eal. Indeed it often happens that the 
Cardinals, among themselves, drop 
their family name and call themselves 
by their churches only, and thus are 
often designated in history. As, for 














example, the English Cardinal of Es- 
ton, who was Envoy to Rome from 
Henry II., and who is buried in Santa 
Ceecilia, invariably figures in the Ro- 
man Chronicles as the Eng&sh Cardi- 
nal of Santa Cecilia. 

In medizeval times the number of Car- 
dinals was not defined. Thus in 1331, 
under Urban VL. there were only 
twenty; under Sixtus IV. there were 
sixty-three. Leo X. increased the num- 
ber to sixty-five. Paul V. never al- 
lowed the Sacred College to exceed 
sixty-three members, but under Pius 
IV., in 1599, it rose to sixty-six.’ 

Sixtus V., in the secand year of his 
remarkable Pontificate devoted himself 
to systematizing the reorganization of 
the Sacred College. He regulated thatits 
members might be selected from both 
Orders of the Clergy, the Regular and 
Secular, and from among the Ecclesi- 
astics of all nations and races. He, 
moreover, determined that the College 
should include at least four Doctors of 
Theology, belonging to the religious 
congregations, or to the mendicant 
Friars. He, moreover, decreed that no 
two near relatives should sit together 
in the Conclave. The Council of Trent 
fixed the age at which a person can re- 
ceive the dignity of Cardinal at thirty 
years, below which no one can be con- 
secrated Bishop. Sixtus V., however, 
made an exception to this rule in favor 
of the Cardinal-Deacons, whom he per- 
mitted to receive the scarlet hat at even 
as early an age as twenty-two. Butheal- 
so enjoined that those Cardinals who 
were not ordained Deacons at the time 
they were raised to the purple were to 
he so, during the first year of their ad- 
mission into the Sacred College, other- 
wise they were to have no voice what- 
ever either in Consistory or Conclave. 
Notwithstanding these decrees, since, 
as before Sixtus V., many Ecclesiastics 


1Some authors affirm that in the time of 
St. Pontianus, A. D. 230, there were as many 
as two hundred and thirty Cardinals. 
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have been created Cardinal-Deacons 
under twenty years of age, of which 
the most notable are Giovanni de’ Medi- 
ci, afterwards Leo X., who received his 
hat in his twelfth year; Antonio Faci- 
netti who was created Cardinal by In- 


nocent IX., in 1591, before he was 
eighteen; Joseph Deti, in his seven- 
teenth year by Clement VIIL., and Sil- 
vestero Aldobrandini, a boy of sixteen, 
who, in 1605, received the dignity from 
the same Pope. Paul V. created Mau- 
rice of Savoy a Cardinal in 1607, at the 
age of fourteen, Carlo de’ Medici at 
nineteen, Ferdinand of Austria, son of 
Philip III. of Spain, received the scar- 
let hat when a mere lad of ten. In 
1647, under Innocent X., Francis Mai- 
dalchini, aged seventeen, was elected 
Cardinal—Clement XIL., in 1735, at the 
request of Philip V. of Spain, bestowed 
the title of Eminence on His Majesty’s 
son, Don Luis de Bourbon, an infant 
eight years of age, who was immediate- 
ly appointed Archbishop of Toledo. 
It must, indeed, have been a curious 
sight to have seen this little creature 
arrayed in his robes of office endeavor- 
ing to perform his stately duties and 
ceremonies with becoming gravity and 
decorum. He soon afterwards, how- 
ever, relinquished the Mitre of Toledo 
to an older and wiser head. This cus- 
tom of creating juvenile members of 
the Sacred College was much more fre- 
quent previous to, than after, the Ponti- 
ficate of Sixtus V., who, nevertheless, 
just before he promulgated his numer- 
ous decrees affecting the Cardinals, be- 
stowed the scarlet hat upon his own 
nephew, Alessandro Paretti, a youth 
of but fourteen, whose brother Felix, 
the favorite of his Pontifical uncle, was 
cruelly and mysteriously murdered 
with the connivance of his beautiful 
wife, Vittoria Accoramboni, the famous 
“White Devil” of Webster’s powerful 
tragedy. 

The Cardinals are elected in what fs 
termed a Consistory, or meeting of the 
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Sacred College, of which there are two 
kinds—private and public. At the se- 
cret one none but the Pope and their 
Eminences are present. On the con- 
trary, in the public Consistory, when 
the Cardinals receive their insignia of 
oftice, that is to say, the scarlet beretta, 
calotta, ete., the foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers, the Roman aristocracy, 
and strangers of distinction, are al- 
lowed to attend the strikingly pictur- 
esque ceremony. it used to be on the 
evening of this public Consistory that 
the principal palaces of Rome 
brilliantly illuminated, and bands of 
music performed in front of the resi- 
dences of the new members of the Sa- 
cred College; for in Rome the creation 
of a Cardinal is regarded precisely in 
the same light as, in other parts of the 
world, the birth of a Prince of the 
Blood, since he may, in the course of 
time, become a sovereign Pontiff. If 
the newly elected are of Royal blood, 
or relatives of the Pope, their nomina- 
tion used to be announced by the boom- 


were 


ing of the cannon from the fortress of 
st. Angelo. The Pontiff bestows upon 
them the beretta, or cap, and the calotta, 
or skull-cap, with his own hands, as, 
we are assured, took place when Bene- 
dict XIV. elevated to the grade of Car- 
dinal-Deacon Henry Stuart, Duke of 
York, brother to the Young Pretender, 
thereby recognizing his Royal preten- 


sions. If a Cardinal lives at a dis- 
tance from Rome, as was the case 
when the American Archbishop Mc- 


Closkey, of New York, entered the Sa- 
ered College, a Noble Guardsman 
brings him the letter and the calotta, or 
skull-cap, from the Secretary of State, 
announcing his nomination, and an ab- 
legate conveys to him the beretta, the 
expense of these gentlemen being de- 
frayed by the Papal Treasury. 
According to Panvinius, it was Alex- 
ander VI. who instituted the Pontifical 
right of creating Cardinals in petto, that 
is, of selecting certain persons for the 


Cardinalate whose names may be kept 
secret until a fitting opportunity oc- 
curs for publishing them. If the Pope 
dies before these Cardinals in petto are 
officially “appointed, their creation is 
considered null. 

The reception of the red hat is an in- 
dependent ceremony, which generally 
takes place some time after a Cardi- 
nal is admitted into the Sacred College. 
and immediately before his Eminence 
takes possession of his titular church. 
Both of these ceremonies are most pic- 
turesque and stately, but a description 
of them would be irrelevant to the main 
subject of this paper. 

The ordinary dress of a Cardinal con- 
sists of a long frock buttoned down 
the front with many little red buttons, 
and a light cloak, cape, and train of 
vivid searlet silk. The majority of 
writers are of opinion that the choice 
of this color is derived from the fact 
that it was worn in classical times by 
the Roman senators, of whom the Car- 
dinals are the successors. It has, how- 
ever, a mystical signification, being the 
color of blood (or martyrdom), and is 
intended to remind their Eminences 
that they are expected to die, if neces- 
sary, in the defence of the faith. The 
first mention of the use of this color 
will be found in Cardinal Ostian’s 
works, in which he informs us that it 
was universally worn by the Sacred 
College in the previous year to the one 
in which the book was written, i.r., 
1274. The famous hat makes its first 
appearance in history at the Thirteenth 
General Council, when, in 1244, Inno- 
cent IV. ordered the Cardinals present 
to wear scarlet hats, to commemorate 
the massacre of several of their number 
by the Emperor Frederick IT., in 1219, 
under the Pontificate of his predeces- 
sor, Honorius III. Their Eminences 
first wore these hats at Clugny, in 
1246, during the session of the Council 
of Lyons, when Innocent IV. went in 


state to that city to visit St. Louis, 

















King of France. The hat is now rarely 
worn. Formerly it used to be in con- 
stant use, and figures very picturesque- 
ly in the frescoes of the early Italian 
painters, and in the old pictures and 
engravings of processions of Cardinals 
accompanying the Pope 
either to his coronation or to pay a 
state visit to some church. At present 
the usual hat worn by a Cardinal is 
the black three-cornered beaver hat 
common to all priests on the Continent, 
but having a scarlet ribbon round it 
and gold cords and tassels. The beretta 
is a small three-cornered cap, made like 
that which every Catholic priest wears 
when in church and not officiating at 
the altar; it is, however, scarlet instead 
of black. The calotta is merely a little 
scarlet skull-cap. The Cardinals who 
belong to the religious Orders do not 
wear the same scarlet robes, but retain 
They, 
however, possess the hat, and wear the 
red beretta and skull-cap—a privilege 
accorded them by Gregory XIV. Paul 
IL., in the fifteenth century, added the 
custom of bestowing upon the newly 
elected Prince of the Church a scarlet 
cap, or beretta, and a skull-cap of the 
same color—calotta; and he moreover 
ordained that any one found wearing 
such a head-dress, unless he were a 
member of the Sacred Coliege, should 
be rigorously pursued and punished. 
He also granted the Cardinals the right 
to caparison their horses with scarlet, 
and Urban VIII. gave them the privi- 
lege of decorating their carriages with 
those long scarlet tassels called fiocchi, 
which used to form such a very pictur- 
esque ornament of those grand old 
coaches which unfortunately have en- 
tirely disappeared from the streets of 
Rome. 

It was Innocent IV. who, as already 
stated, decreed that the Cardinals 
should wear scarlet hats, and this he 
did to commemorate the massacre of 
several members of the Sacred College, 


on horseback, 


their own distinctive costume. 
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by order of the Emperor Frederick IL., 
in 1219, under his predecessor Honorius 


III. On ordinary occasions the costume 
of a Cardinal is of black cloth edged 
with scarlet-worked buttonholes and 
buttons, and a wide black or scarlet 
silk cloak floating from the shoulders. 
This robe must be made of plain silk, 
without figures of any kind upon it, 
but the train and cape may be made of 
watered silk, moiré antique, or even 
of velvet lined and edged with ermine. 
When the Cardinals wear violet, as in 
Lent. for instance, their hats must be 
of the same color. When a member of 
the Sacred College loses a near relative, 
he cannot put on black or any other 
sign of mourning, and can only, in to- 
ken of respect for the memory of the 
dead, suppress the tassel on his hat and 
the narrow golden cord which sur- 
rounds it. On the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent, and on the fourth of Lent, called 
respectively Lzetare and Gaudete Sun- 
days, their Eminences assume light 
pink robes to express the joy experi- 
enced by the Church at the approach of 
Christmas and Easter, but they imme- 
diately resume their sombre garments, 
as the penitential season is not passed. 
When a Cardinal dies, his hat is hung 
over the place where his body rests, 
and there remains until removed either 
by accident or by the effect of time. 
The oldest hat thus suspended in Rome 
is to be seen in the Church of Santa 
Maria Nuova, and is that of Cardinal 
Mariano Volpano, who died in 1390.* 
The word Conclave, properly an apart- 
ment which can be closed with one key 
(cum clave), is applied not only to the 
place where the Cardinals assemble for 
the election of a new Pope, but to the 
assemblage itself. During the earliest 
periods of Church History, and certain- 
ly until the time of Gregory X., in the 
thirteenth century, who finally settled 


2For a much more exhaustive account of 


Cardinals. see an article on them by the writer. 
Antiquary for 1882. 
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the mode in which a Pope should be 
elected, the secular rulers of Rome, 
and those foreign potentates who, in 
their turn ruled them, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, interfered with the 
freedom of Papal election, whereby 
much confusion arose. The statement, 
however, that Charlemagne received 
permission from Pope Leo III. to nom- 
inate a Pope, and even to veto his elec- 
tion by the Cardinals and Clergy of 
Rome, has been satisfactorily proved 
to be the invention of Sigismund of 
Gemblours, a staunch advocate of Im- 
perial pretensions, and as it is men- 
tioned in his Chronicles, it has misled 
many early historians, notably Gentian, 
who quotes and comments upon it. 
Nicholas II., in 1059, assigned the elec- 
tion of Popes to the Cardinal-Bishops 
with the consent of the other Cardinals, 
and the Clergy and people of Rome. 
He, however, admitted a clause reserv- 
ing a right of veto to Henry, King of 
the Romans, and to his Imperial suc- 
cessors, and this clause eventually led 
not only to confusion, but to the elec- 
tion of numerous Anti-Popes. Alexan- 
der III., after his long struggle with 
Frederic Barbarossa, deprived the Iin- 
perial House of its usurped privilege, 
and in 1179, it was decreed at the Lat- 
eran, that the Pontifical election should 
rest henceforth with the Cardinals 
only, and, in order to become canonical, 
the said election must be confirmed by 
two-thirds of the number of Cardinals 
assembled in Conclave. A hundred 
years later, at the Council of Lyons, 
which was presided over by Gregory 
X., the Lateran Decree, as it is called, 
was finally accepted and confirmed. 
The struggle of the Popes against the 
persistent interference of the Empire 
in the matter of their election, in real- 
ity began in A.D. 740, under Gregory 
III., and although it is true that the 
Franks, in the time of Charlemagne, 
lent the Papacy their powerful assist- 
ance, nevertheless, the Papacy, in its 


turn, was much too cautious to grant 
Charlemagne the privilege of interfer- 
ing in the Conclave, and was deter- 
mined, even at that early period, to 
keep the matter as much as possible in 
the hands of ecclesiastics; so that 
when, in 1172, Gregory the Great as- 
cended the Pontifical throne in the 
Church of St. Peter in Vincola, no lay- 
man had interfered in any way in his 
election. Having delivered themselves 
from Imperial interference, the Cardi- 
nals, as electors of the Pope, had next 
to sustain a long struggle with the Ro- 
man people who, in the earlier times, 
had enjoyed the privilege of voting. 
However, in 1126, the Cardinals broke 
loose from all popular interference, but 
nevertheless allowed the lower Clergy 
to retain their ancient right of voting; 
little by little these lay privileges were 
abrogated, and in 1143, Celestine II. was 
the first Pope elected by Cardinals only. 
Alexander IIL., in 1178, at the Council 
of the Lateran, definitely settled that 
Curdinals should exclusively vote at a 
Papal election. The number of Cardi- 
nals, however, at this time, had not 
been determined, nor was it so, as we 
have already seen, for a long time af- 
terwards; for we find Boniface VIII. 
(1012) elected by a Conclave consisting 
of only eighteen Cardinals; Boniface 
IX. (1388) by thirteen; Gregory XII. 
(1406) by fourteen; Nicholas V. (1447) 
by eighteen, and so forth. Gregory 
XII., at the Council of Lyons in 1274, 
ordained that the Papal elections 
should absolutely take place in a Coun- 
cil or Conclave expressly arranged for 
the purpose. Before this time, the Sa- 
ered College had assembled for the 
Papal election sometimes in St. Peter's, 
at St. John of Lateran, or even at the 
Minerva. During the past three cen- 
turies, and especially the first half of 
the present, many Popes have been 
elected at the Quirinal, which contained 
one suite of apartments admirably ar- 
ranged for the purposes of a Conclave. 

















It was at this Palace that Pope Pius 
IX. was elected in 1846. It will be re- 
membered that the Quirinal was, be- 
fore the unification of Italy, the sum- 
mer residence of the Popes. If by 
chance the Pope died away from Rome, 
the Conclave took place in the Cathe- 
dral of the city in which he expired. 
Innocent V., in 1276, was the first Pope 
elected in a properly organized Con- 
clave. From the time of Adrian Y. 
(1276) to Urban VIII. (1623), the cere- 
monies connected with Papal election 
have undergone a gradual and thought- 
ful transformation, as have also many 
important details connected with all 
Pontifical ceremonies. The Council of 
Lyons ordained that the election of a 
new Pope should not take place until 
ten days had elapsed after the death 
of his predecessor. Since Sergius II. 
(844), the Popes have been in the habit 
of changing their names after an elec- 
tion, Adrian VI. being the only excep- 
tion, reigning under his own name. 
Benedict XII. (1334) is the first Pope 
who wore the famous Triple Tiara, the 
first crown signifying the spiritual 
power, the second the temporal, and 
the third the combination of the two 
powers, the spiritual and temporal. As 
to the limit of age for election to the 
chair of St. Peter, it does not seem ever 
to have been definitely defined. The 
youngest Pope who ever assumed the 
keys was Benedict VIII., who was, it 
is said, only twelve years of age at the 
time of his election. John XII. was 
nineteen, Leo X. was thirty-seven 
years of age, Pius IX. forty-two years 
of age when he ascended the throne. 
Most of the men who have occupied the 
Chair of Peter, have, however, as a 
rule, reached an advanced age before 
their appointment. The shortest reign 
on record is that of Stephen IT., which 
lasted only a few hours: and the long- 
est—always excepting the Pontificates 
of Pius IX. and of his present Holiness 
—was that of Adrian I., who reigned 
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and 
reign being six 
days longer that that of Sylvester L 
Since Martin V. (1417), the Holy See 
has never been vacant longer than six 


twenty-three years, ten months, 


seventeen days, his 


months. Seven monks have occupied 
the Papal throne in succession, from 
Alexander II. (1062) to Calixtus IL. 
(1119). 

So soon as the Pope’s death is certi- 
fied by his physicians, the Cardinal 
Camerlengo, or High Chamberlain, en- 
ters wearing his purple robes and ac- 
companied by the relations of the de- 
ceased—if there be any in Rome at the 
time of the chaplains, 
chamberlains, and personal attendants. 
Approaching the bed upon which the 
body lies, the Cardinal calls the de- 
ceased three times by his Christian 
name. Formerly he used to tap thrice 
lightly upon the forehead of the corpse 
with a little ivory mallet. This cere- 
mony has been discontinued as anti- 
quated and superfluous—it certainly did 
not take place on the occasion of the 
death of Pius IX. An officially attest- 
ed certificate of the cause of death is 
now drawn up by the doctors and 
signed by the Cardinal High Chamber- 
lain, and all present. A copy of this 
is subsequently enclosed, together with 
a number of coins, etc., in a lead box, 
and buried with the Pope. Just before 
the body is washed and prepared for 
the coffin, a duty generally performed 
by the principal members of the Noble 
and Swiss Guards, the Grand Master 
of Papal Ceremonies, generally a Car- 
dinal, removes from the fourth finger 
of the left hand of the dead Pontiff the 
ring of the Fisherman, which is subse- 
quently broken up to prevent posthu- 
mous forgery. These ceremonies ac- 
complished, every one retires excepting 
the Cardinal High Chamberlain, who is 
responsible for all matters connected 
with the deceased until the election of 
his successor, and the persons whose 
duty it is to prepare the body for bur- 


decease—his 
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ial. Whilst this is proceeding, an in- 
ventory of the personal effects and pa- 
pers of the dead Pontiff is taken and a 
seal affixed upon them. They remain, 
however, in loco, until after the read- 
jing of the will, when they are distrib- 
uted according to the wishes of the de- 
ceased among his relations and friends. 
The body, after being washed, is 
wrapped in a winding-sheet and sol- 
emnly consigned to the Captains of the 
Palatine Guards. It is now robed in 
episcopal vestments and a silver mitre 
upon its head—not the Triple Tiara. 
The corpse being arranged upon a state 
lieter or bed, after certain prayers, and 
followed by all the Cardinals, prelates, 
dignitaries, and also by the Ambassa- 
dors and Consuls, and principal mem- 
bers of the Roman Aristocracy, is con- 
veyed with much ceremony to the Sis- 
tine Chapel, where a Requiem is chant- 
ed. It remains here three days, during 
which time Masses and Vespers for the 
dead are sung or said throughout the 
day, and the body is watched, or 
“waked,” during the night. On the 
evening of the third day it is taken into 
the Basilica of St. Peter and placed in 
a chapelle ardente, whose iron railings 
are closed so as to prevent the people 
from touching it, but with the right 
foot exposed in order that the faithful 
ean kiss the cross on the embroidered 
slipper, an observance introduced by 
Adrian I. as a sign of submission to 
the Head of the Church. For several 
days the people are admitted to view 
the Lying-in-State from an early hour 
until it is time to close the Basilica. 
Meanwhile, Masses of Requiem are 
celebrated, not only in St. Peter’s but 
in all the Churches of Rome, and, in- 
deed, throughout Christendom, and sim- 
ultaneously at every altar in each 
church where the supply of priests suf- 


fices. On the tenth day after the de- 


mise the final and most solemn Requi- 
em is sung in St. Peter’s, and in the 
evening the Pope is buried, or, rather, 
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his body is taken to the crypt and there 
placed in a temporary vault, where it 
remains a year, after which it is final- 
ly disposed of in the tomb selected by 
the Pontiff during his lifetime, and us- 
ually designated in his will. Thus, 
when Pius IX. died, most people 
thought he would be _ buried in 
St. Peter's, but when his will 
opened, it was discovered that he had 
decided to be interred in San Lorenzo, 
whither his remains were accordingly 
translated with much state, and by 
night, some two years after his death, 
an event which gave rise to a shameful 
riot, which the Italian police were un- 
able to quell, although instigated by ua 
mere handful of rascals of the lowest 
class. This outrage upon the dead 
body of the Head of the Church has 
covered the Italian Government with 
ineffaceable shame, and excited a uni- 
versal suspicion that it was secretly 
connived at for some obscure politica! 
purpose. 

The Conclave should, by rights, as- 
semble as soon as possible after the 
Pope’s burial, even in the afternoon of 
the same day, as has been frequently 
the case. The first formally organized 
Conclave was convoked at Viterbo, in 
1270, and lasted longer than any other 
on record, and resulted in the election 
of Gregory X. Concerning it some 
very amusing stories have been told. 
It appears that the Cardinals who were 
in Viterbo at the time of the death of 
Clement IV., and who composed the 
Conclave, could not, for their lives, ar- 
rive at a conclusion as to who was to 
succeed him. After sitting many 
months, they were about to pack up 
and return to Rome, when St. Bona- 
ventura persuaded the Viterbans to 
surround the Palace so as to prevent 
their leaving it, a proposal which was 
hailed with glee by the people, who in- 
timated to the Cardinals that they 
should remain shut up where they were 
until they had accomplished their mis- 


was 

















sion. However, even this expedient 
did not haste matters, and two years 
elapsed before the prelates could make 
an end of their session, they remain- 
ing virtually prisoners all the time. 
One day, the Cardinal Da Porto de- 
clared “that the Holy Ghost would nev- 
er descend upon them so long as there 
was a roof over their heads; whereup- 
on the populace, taking the worthy pre- 
late at his word, unroofed the edifice. 
The winter was bitterly cold, and soon 
the Cardinals began to feel its effects, 
and were nearly frozen to death. But 
even this severe expedient had not 
much effect, and at length it was de- 
cided to starve them out. They were 
to be deprived of all provisions, espe- 
cially wine, without which no good 
Italian can endure life. The poor Car- 
dinals had withstood rain, snow, wind, 
and cold, but this last deprivation was 
the straw which broke the camel’s 
back, and they speedily elected Gregory 
X. When the famished and reverend 
gentlemen—so says the legend—eventu- 
ally quitted the Conclave, they were 
absolutely ravenous. The townsmen, 
wishing to show them that they bore 
them no ill-feeling, entertained them at 
a sumptuous banquet, with the unfortu- 
nate result, however, that four or five 
of them ate so voraciously that they ex- 
pired on the spot. Another exceeding- 
ly lengthy Conclave was the one which 
assembled in Rome in 1691, after the 
death of Pope Alexander VIII., when 
the Cardinals remained in session five 
months and twelve days. They finally 
elected Cardinal Pignatelli, who was 
proclaimed the same day as Innocent 
XII. In the meantime Rome had got 
into the most dreadful state of disor- 
der, and the very palaces of the Cardi- 
nals sequestrated in Conclave had to be 
guarded by soldiers in order to pre- 
vent pillage. The new Pope’s election 
was therefore hailed with great accla- 
mation, as a chance of re-establishing 
order, and especially as His Holiness 
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was well known for his benevolence 


and charity. An exceptionally long 
Conclave was the one already men- 
tioned as having met at Venice in 1799, 
a curious account of which is given in 
the little-read memoirs of Cardinal 
Consalvi, who was the Secretary on 
this occasion. It assembled in the Pa- 
triarchal Palace on the 30th November, 
1799, and was not raised until the 14th 
March, 1800, when Cardinal Chiaria- 
monte left it as Pope Pius VII., in suc- 
to the unfortunate Pius VILI., 
his former patron and friend. 

There are three methods of Papal 
election—ballot, and in- 
spiration, or acclamation. Acclama- 
tion, or “adoration,” is the term gener- 
ally employed to describe 
which nearly all the Cardinals afrer 
special prayers believe themselves “‘in- 
spired” by the Holy Ghost simultane- 
ously to proclaim one of their number 
Pope, but there has been no instance 
of this system of election occurring 
since the middle ages. Compromise has 
been still less frequently resorted to, 
and signifies when all the Cardinals 
agree to trust the election of their Chief 
to two or three of their members only, 
the rest swearing to abide by their de- 
cision. Ballotage is the system in pres- 
ent use, and to which I shall refer more 
fully presently. 

Since the occupation of Rome by the 
Italian Government all the great cere- 
monies of the Church have undergone 
considerable modification, and even the 
future Conclave, when it meets, is sure 
to suffer in a measure, especially in its 
more picturesque but possibly super- 
fluous details. Still, it is sure to fol- 
low pretty closely time-honored tradi- 
tions, and to be a reproduction of the 
similar assembly which met after the 
death of Pius IX. 
Leo NIITI. 

The proceedings commence, as al- 
stated, by the closing of the 


cession 


compromise, 


cases in 


and which elected 


ready 


outer gates of the wing of the Apostolic 
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Palace, set aside for the assembly. 
Their Eminences at once proceed to 
hear Mass in the Sistine or Pauline 
Chapel, expressly arranged for their 
accommodation. The Cardinal-Regent 
or Vicar-General of Rome, who, for 
the time being, represents the lately 
deceased Pope, occupies the Pontifical 
throne, and the Cardinals as they pass 
before him make three genuflections, 
precisely as if he were the successor 
of Peter. They then chant the Inter nos 
est, amongst us is the future Pontiff, 
but incognito. Business now begins in 
earnest. There are two principal en- 
trances to the Conclave, one opening 
into the palace, the other into the Con- 
The key of the first is 
Frand Marshal of 
former times, 


clave proper. 
handed over to the 
the Conclave, who, in 
was invariably a Prince of the House 
of Savelli. At present a Colonna has 
this honor. Outside this door, which 
is guarded by five Masters of the Cere- 
monies, the Ambassadors of the vari- 
ous powers accredited to the Vatican 
have aright on the first day of the 
gathering to speak with their Emi- 
nences through a small aperture called 
La Rota. The attendants and servants 
inhabit other suites of small rooms be- 
yond those occupied by their superiors, 
and finally the cooks who supply this 
multitude with meals are shut up and 
not allowed to have any communica- 
tion with the outer world other than is 
absolutely necessary in order to pro- 
cure provisions, which are brought ey- 
ery morning fresh from the market. 
The Cardinals are allowed to bring 
with them a supply of wines, cordials, 
sweetmeats, but as there are three doc- 
tors provided and shut up with them, 
they are requested not to introduce any 
medicines, as a perfectly well-organized 
pharmacy is at their service. This 
regulation was evidently intended to 
prevent the least suspicion of foul play. 
Every morning their Eminences have 
a cup of coffee. or of chocolate, and a 
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small loaf of bread brought into their 
study or bedroom by a servant accom- 
panied by another attendant, who is 
expected to report to the Cardinal 
Chamberlain if any conversation or any 
accident, such as sickness, has oc- 
curred. The Cardinal is not expected 
to speak with the servants unless 
obliged to do so. At noon their Emi- 
nences breakfast, and at seven o'clock 
they have their supper. These meals 
are substantial but frugal, and consist 
of soup, fish, meat, poultry, and des- 
sert, but no sweet dishes are served. 
On the day of entering the Conclave 
the Cardinals are permitted to sup to- 
gether in small parties in one another's 
rooms for the last time. At midnight 
the bell rings, and such persons as have 
no business to remain in the Conclave, 
and who are there only as visitors or 
gossips, have to take their leave and 
depart. At two o’clock in the morning 
the bell tolls again, and at three it rings 
for the third and last time, and the 
gates are finally closed until the new 
Pope is elected. On the occasion of the 
Conclave which elevated Pius IX. to 
the throne, a medical gentleman was 
belated and had to remain shut up with 
the rest until the Conclave closed. A 
Chamberlain and three Cardinals next 
visit each room, hall, and Chapel, to see 
that no one is left behind or concealed 
who has no business there. On the 
following morning the little army of 
Cardinals and Conclavists attend Mass, 
and then matters begin to fall into the 
prescribed routine, and each candidate 
is more or less sequestrated. 

It is here necessary to describe the 
manner in which the chambers, or rath- 
er cells, for the accommodation of the 
Cardinals are arranged. The apart- 
ments in the Apostolic Palaces, whether 
at the Quirinal or the Vatican, or at 
the Lateran, are sc enormous that it is 
easy to partition them off by means of 
boards into as many of fair-sized 
chambers as there are Cardinals who 














are expected to attend. So soon as they 
are arranged, and they have been in 
preparation since almost immediately 
after the Pope’s death, a number is af- 
fixed to each door, and the Cardinals 
“draw” for possession. They next 
send to their Palace or apartments for 
the furniture necessary for their com- 
fort, beds and bedding. Their coat-of- 
arms is then placed over their door and 
they are solemnly handed the key to 
take possession. These improvised 
apartments are generally hung and car- 
peted with green or purple baize. I 
have been assured on authority that 
the furniture at the last Conclave was 
of the simplest description, consisting 
generally of an iron bedstead, a wash- 
ing-stand, two wooden chairs, an arm- 
chair, a table, pen, ink and paper, a 
lamp. a crucifix, and a few books. 
The Conclavists, as they are called, 
may be sub-divided into three divisions. 
Tirstly their Eminences, then their im- 
mediate secretaries and attendants, and 
thirdly the servants, cooks, valets, mes- 
sengers, etc., etc. 
Conclave, which will be illuminated, by 
the way, with the electric light, will 
include typewriters, but certainly not 
telegraphists or telephonists, as all 
communication with the outer world is 
paralyzed until after the _ election. 
Needless to say that in this wonderful 
world, secluded from the other one, 
many curious and comical incidents oc- 
cur, not to mention one or two in past 
ages of a highly tragical nature, for on 
two memorable occasions at least, mur- 
der strayed even into the sacred pre- 
cincts of an Apostolic Conclave. Quar- 
rels too have broken out, and loud 
wrangling; but things have changed 
for the better in our times, and we may 
be sure that the election for the suc- 
cessor of Leo XIII. will proceed with 
all the courteous decorum which ac- 
companied the election of his distin- 
guished predecessors. 
During the first day, and late in the 


No doubt the future- 
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morning of the following, many priv- 
ileged persons, such as the Ambassa- 
dors, especially those of the Powers 
who have the right of veto, are allowed 
to visit their Eminences, as already 


stated elsewhere. Some days, however, 
often elapse before voting begins or 
any serious business is done. It is pos- 
sibly owing to the intricacy of the cer- 
emonial that this system of ballot is. 
as a rule, so exceedingly impartial, and 
that the man who enters the Conclave 
as Pope usually leaves it as Cardinal— 
a very old Roman saying indeed, said 
to date from the time when Sixtus V. 
entered the Conclave an apparent in- 
valid and left it a hale and hearty Pon 
tiff. Few, indeed, were the people, ev- 
en among those who were behind the 
scenes, who thought it possible that 
the austere and unworldly Cardinal 
Pecci would ever be elected successor 
to Pius IX., for he possessed few of 
the qualifications necessary for the po- 
sition, at least, according to the lights 
of this world. Yet, to the surprise of 
all Rome, but not to that of my old 
friend Mr. Shakespeare Wood, then 
Times correspondent in the Eternal 
City, he being among the very few to 
predict Pecci’s election. The method 
of “making” a Pope now in use follows 
very 
Popes Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. 
Before their time the voting was free 
and open, and there was no law laid 
down as to the number of persons to be 
voted for. In our times the voting is 
free and secret, and only one man can 
be balloted at a time. If the Conclave 
meets at the Vatican, the balloting gen- 
erally takes place in the enormous 
Pauline Chapel. After hearing Mass 
their Eminences, being robed in pur- 
ple, take their seats in the stalls ar- 
ranged in front of the Altar, and hav- 
ing an open space between them, oc- 
cupied by a large table. Each prelate 
in his turn proceeds to a small table in 
the corner ef the chapel, at which are 


closely the rules laid down by 
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seated three ofticial Scrutators. He is 
now presented with a piece of paper 
of a peculiar shape, in the centre of 
which he writes the name of his candi- 
date in a feigned hand. In the extreme 
right corner he inscribes his own name 
in his usual caligraphy, turns it down 
and carefully seals it. On the opposite 
corner he inscribes a verse from the 
Scriptures which he likewise folds up 
and seals. This being done he rolls up 
the whole document and proceeds to 
the Altar, where, after genuflecting, he 
drops it into a chalice covered by a 
paten. Before doing so, however, he 
turns to the assembled Cardinals, and 
holding up the paper in his hand sol- 
emnly swears that he votes according 
to his firm belief and hope in the in- 
terests of the Church only. After hav- 
ing put the paper into the chalice and 


again genuflecting he retires to his 
stall. In the case of a Cardinal being 


lame or infirm, one of the Scrutators 
takes his voting paper from him and 
puts it in the chalice, but should he be 
too ill to attend in the chapel three Car- 
dinals proceed to his chamber to fetch 
the voting paper, which they after- 
wards hand to the principal Scrutator 
to drop into the chalice. When all the 
Cardinals have finished voting the chal- 
ice is taken from the Altar and placed 
on the table in the centre of the chapel, 
and after more prayers, formally emp- 
tied of its contents, and a process of 
verification commences. The first Scru- 
tator opens that part of the ballot paper 
which has not been sealed, and which 
bears, in feigned handwriting, the 
name of the prelate proposed for elec- 
He passes it in turn to the sec- 
who hands it to the 
third. This gentleman reads it out 
loud to the assembly, each Cardinal 
writing down the name on a printed 
form which be has brought with him 
into the Chapel. If at the close of the 
ballot it is discovered that any one sin- 
gle candidate has received exactly two 


tion. 
ond Scrutator, 
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thirds of the votes of those present, he 
becomes, there and then, ipso facto 
Fope. On the other hand, if he lacks 
but a single vote the ballotage has to 
recommence. Meanwhile, all the use- 
less papers are immediately taken and 
burnt in a little stove supplied with a 
funnel opening in a conspicuous man- 
ner, on to the Piazza of St. Peter's, so 
that the assembled multitude below, 
seeing the smoke issue thence, become 
aware of the fact that no Pope has as 
yet been elected. The ceremony is re- 
peated, and the Cardinals can vote for 
a totally different member of the Sa- 
ered College than the one they have al- 
ready named, but their vote becomes 
invalid if they name the same person 
twice, so that the names of the candi- 
dates are constantly changing hands, 
whereby it is presumed that a greater 
amount of impartiality is secured. If 
a Cardinal, on this second voting, ob- 
two-thirds of the votes he 
comes Pope. This second ceremony is 
called accessit. Three Powers have the 
right of veto: Spain, France, and Aus- 
tria. If a Cardinal is elected against 
the wishes of the Powers, his election 
can be cancelled, but only before proc- 
lamation. 

It is an error to imagine that once 
their Eminences are assembled in the 
Conclave they cannot communicate 
with each other. Under certain restric- 
tions they are able to do so, but neither 
they nor any of their servants are sup- 
posed to have any communication what- 
ever with the outer world. At the same 
time, especially in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth. and eighteenth centuries, much 
irregularity undoubtedly occurred in 
this direction, and if we may believe 
the contemporary evidence of the Vene- 
tian envoys, and even of Dr. Clarke 
who represented England in Rome in 
the time of Henry VIII., many amus- 
ing intrigues occurred, the traditions of 
which have never been forgotten. 
Sometimes the election of a Pope has 


tains be- 

















proved exceedingly displeasing to the 
Roman people, as happened when the 
Dutch Adrian VI., of Utrecht, became 
Pontiff in 1522, between the reigns of 
Julius II. and Leo X. He was known 
as a pious and excellent man, but parsi- 
monious to a degree, and so angry were 
the Romans at his election that, when he 
proceeded from the Vatican to the Late- 
ran, the street decorations consisted not 
of the usual sumptuous tapestries, silks, 
with garlands of flowers, but of cartoons 
at almost every window bearing the le- 
whereby it 


” 


gend, “This house to let, 
was intended to intimate to his Holi- 
ness that, if he were to persist in being 
and parsimonious, they 
migrate elsewhere. He, fortu- 
lived only one year, 
the warrior 


too austere 
would 
nately for himself, 
and succeeded by 
Pope, Julius IT. 

The Coronation of a Pope occurs at 
the High Altar of St. Peter, after a 
High with all the 


pomp and majesty of which the Church 


was 


Mass solemnized 
is capable. His Holiness receives the 
Triple Tiara from the hands of the Car- 
dinal Dean on the steps of the Altar, 
standing, not kneeling, as is the case of 
Emperors and Kings, the Cardinal be- 
ing on the steps nearest the altar. This 
takes place in the presence of the en- 
tire Pontifical Court, the Ambassadors 
and aristocracy, as well as of a multi- 
tude which fills not only the vast Basil- 
ica. but also the enormous Piazza with- 
out, where people have been stationed 
from a very early hour in order to re- 
ceive the Pontifical blessing from the 
principal baleony. The enthronization 
follows, during which the Te Deum is 
sung, and the whole stupendous fune- 
tion used to conclude with a solemn 
procession, either on mule-back or else 
in the magnificent Pontifical state car- 
ringes to the Lateran Basilica, which, 
being the Cathedral of the Eternal 
City. the new Pontiff took formal pos- 
session of as Bishop of Rome. What 
pen can describe the splendor of this 
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procession, in the good old times, when 
the Pope, robed in cloth of gold, and 
wearing his Tiara, and riding his gayly 
caparisoned mule under a canopy up- 


held 
Rome, and followed by the whole Sa- 
cred College on mule-back, each Car- 
dinal wearing his scarlet silk capa mag- 


by the six principal Princes of 


na and hat, and escorted by the most 
brilliant 
through the gayly decorated streets of 
Rome, wound by the Coliseum to the 
wonderful old Basilica which Leo XIII. 
has chosen for his place of sepulchre? 
Triumphal arches spanned the streets 
at intervals, and every palace and ev- 
ery house was draped with costly tap- 
estry, rich silks, and flowers. At the 
Lateran the Archbishop of that Basilica 
presents the Pope with the keys of St. 
Peter on a golden salver, one golden 
The new Pope 


cortege conceivable, passed 


and the other silver. 
now receives the homage of the Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, 
and Clergy, and, after giving the Papal 
benediction from the balcony over the 
church door, he returns in the same 
state to the Vatican, where a great ban- 
quet is given which is attended by the 
Foreign Ambassadors, the Pope, how- 
ever, dining by himself under a canopy 
of state. The whole city of Rome for- 
merly, on these occasions, was brilliant- 
ly illuminated, and even the famous 
girandola was fired off from the sum- 
mit of the castle of St. Angelo. Bands 
of music paraded the streets, and un- 
til a late hour Rome presented a most 
animated, brilliant, and picturesque 
scene, such as, it is much to be feared, 
will never be seen again, for it is ques- 
tionable, even if a reconciliation he- 
tween the Papacy and the Italian Gov- 
ernment ever takes place, that these 
grand old ceremonies can be revived 
in their former completeness; the spirit 
of a utilitarian age being unfortunately 
opposed to such gorgeous manifesta- 
tions of ecclesiastical pomp. 
Richard Darey. 
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THE OLD HOUSE: A ROMANCE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘ NEERA.”’ 


II. 


The house in which the Lamberti had 
lived for more than fifty years was 
not very large, but the warm, grey 
tint of its walls gave it a kind of living 
personality, and it had all the charac- 
teristics of the more modest aristo- 
cratic mansions of the olden time. — It 
had little outward magnificence; the 
portal was only just high enough to 
permit the easy entrance of a carriage, 
and it comprised only two floors, both 
delightfully sunny. Its first owner, 
the cadet of a noble family, had con- 
trived, in spite of limited means, to 
give it the stamp of distinction which 
belonged to his own ancient race; and 
this cachet it had preserved unchanged 
through all its vicissitudes of owner- 
ship. The small mansion in an out-of- 
the-way and well nigh deserted quar- 
ter had escaped the covetous gaze of 
the modern architect. No one had 
conceived the idea of transforming it 
into a new-fangled pyramidal palace, 
and as it stood, without caloriféres or 
any other modern improvements, no 
up-to-date lady would have wished to 
live in it. 

It had thus passed quietly from one 
to another of the simple and dignified 
heirs, who had not cared to alter its 
appearance, but had allowed the great 
fig-tree to spread its limbs in a corner 
and the 


paving-stones; 


of the court-yard grass to 
grow between its 


had never meddled with the curly ro- 


and 


coco ornamentation of the grand stair- 
way,and the broad terrace where every 
sort of vegetation sprouted and bour- 
the springtime, invading 
well with 
converted 


geoned in 


walls, windows, and tiles as 
an audacity which time had 


Even the dragon- 
had once 


into a vested right. 
shaped gargoyles, which 
pointed into the street their cascades 
of accumulated rain-water, had only 
been removed at the formal instance 
of the city government, and not with- 
out resistance. It seemed as though 
the house and all its appurtenances 
were held together by an_ invisible 
bond, which protected them from la- 
ter-day innovation. Even the original 
proprietors had not succeeded in at- 
taching their name to the mansion, 
and it was known throughout the par- 
ish of Sant’ Ambrogio simply as the 
Marchese’s house. Of late years only 
it had sometimes been called Casa 
Lamberti; and this was the more re- 
markable because the Lamberti had 
never owned it, and it seemed almost a 
miracle that even the honored name of 
xyentile Lamberti should have had 
power to displace the tradition of so 
many years. Beginning with the sin- 
gular line of the 
facade, the house preserved in all its 
features the same strange and sugges- 
tive look of vitality, and 

defied criticism. The main 
which was not in the center of the 
facade, was flanked by flat granite 
pilasters, and surmounted by a shield 
showing the half-effaced outlines of a 
coat-of-arms. Passing under the short 
archway closed midway by a wooden 


gate, you discovered under the colon- 


slightly bulging 


absolutely 
entrance, 


nade a coffered ceiling, of which the 
painting was very well preserved, and 
where the artist had employed 
same scrolls and flourishes and spirals 
which the sculptor was to repeat in 
the balustrade of the 
whole conveying that 
warmth and languor, almost of caress, 


the 


stairway;—the 
impression of 

















which is the special charm of the pure 
barocco. 

No echo of the busy town life out- 
side penetrated within the gate. The 
visitor was irresistibly reminded of 
the innumerable convents once crowd- 
ed into that quarter of Milan; of sev- 
ered and secluded beings gazing wist- 
fully at a narrow door from the small 
court-yard cloister: a fleeting vision of 
nuns at prayer diffused a mystical 
breath over the fervid impression pro- 
duced by the theatrical architecture. 
But it was a sweet, serene kind of 
mysticism, which seemed almost gay 
when summer clothed the terrace and 
the wall with green, and the perfume 
of honeysuckle, wisteria and geranium 
was wafted about the court-yard. 
Through the archway, over a low op- 
posite wall, a glimpse was obtained of 
a series of homely little gardens, rare- 
ly invaded by the spade, which greatly 
enhanced the illusion of solitude. 

The house, which had been built for 
the use of a patrician family, con- 
tained only one apartment worthy of 
that designation; the one which was 
approached by the broad barocco stair- 
ease. A few rooms on the second floor 
had been fitted up for the use of Sig- 
nor Pompeo, and opposite, on the side 
to which the servants’ staircase led, 
a lodging had been found for an old 
pensioner and his sister, but that was 
all. The atmosphere of privacy about 
the dwelling was intensified by the 
fact that only a few persons, and those 
always the same, went in and out. 
Year after year the Lamberti windows 
were thrown gaily open, and sounds 
of the laughter and singing of young 
girls came through them; the old pen- 
sioner came out into a certain small 
baleony to warm his rheumatic limbs 
in the sunshine, and the old sister hung 
up the swallow’s cage over his head; 
Signor Pompeo stalked through the 
portico every morning, scanning the 
heavens and forecasting the weather 
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for the day; while Flavio had passed 
many a heavy hour there on his own 
account, and many a delightful one in 
the Lamberti’s drawing-room. 

Every spring, as soon as the fig-tree 


began to leaf out, the porter would 
mount a ladder and examine the state 
of its. branches. He would also 
stretch a few wires for the support of 
the wisteria, which fell in cascades 
from the terrace, coaxing it to 
so much of the wall as was not over- 
shadowed by the fig-tree. About twenty 
big vases, all of the same pattern, and 
set in straight lines, completed the 
summer adornment of the courtyard, 
where the good man invariably sowed 
basil and gilliflowers. Later, when 
the hot suns of July and August had 
begun to shrivel the plants in the pots, 
he would carry them in under the por- 
tico during the mid-day hours, and the 
methodical repetition of the same ac- 
tions, the scrupulous keep 
everything in its old shape and place 
imparted a sort of monastic air which 
was in perfect harmony with the sur- 
roundings. The porter being a bachel- 
or, there was no chatter of women- 
folk, nor crying of children, to break 
the silence of the court, and this also 
made it possible for the grass to grow 


cover 


care to 


between the paving-stones, and the 
figs to hang on until they were ripe; 


for the earthen vases never to be dis- 
placed by a hair’s breadth, and for the 
delicate discoloration of 
to spread itself over walls, columns 
and the fantastic sculpture of stair- 
way and terrace, creating inconceiv- 
able effects of chiaroscuro; while 
the north wall, which was clothed from 
head to foot in the light greenish 
mould, appeared saltpetre spots with 
strange ramifications like old incised 
inscriptions partially corroded by time. 
A great section of open sky arched 


time slowly 


on 


over this place of complete solitude, 
and beyond the range of gardens, when 
the leaves had fallen from the 


trees, 
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appeared a high convent wall, with 
a dial. 

The sudden and terrible 
ment which had fallen upon this hap- 
py dwelling dimmed, for the moment, 
its smiling aspect. The persistent fog 
was like a veil thrown by the hand of 
death itself, muffling court, portico and 
terrace in the same mystery. 
But in the room where Lam- 
berti had died there was a keener and 
there 


bereave- 


dense 
Gentile 
more active pain. Gries abode 
in person—silent, profound; no shadow 
or symbol, but a living shape. 
Into this chamber, still so 
him and the 
daughter Anna as into a church. The 
same large and 


full of 
his ways, came elder 
room had for her the 
soothing effect as a temple of worship, 
was by what, for 
intolerable an- 
the departed. 


and she consoled 
many, 
guish: the evocation of 


She had no thought of that species of 


is a source of 


consolation which time inevitably 
brings, and which is really a_ partial 
forgetfulness. She did not want to 


forget. On the contrary, the one drop 
of sweetness in her bitter sorrow was 
the certainty she felt of undying re- 
membrance, of an unbroken bond unit- 
ing her to the spirit of Lim whose life 
she seemed still to feel pulsating in 
her own veins. Her father had not 
been to her merely the author of her 
being, a person whom tradition, habit 
self-interest constrained her to 
Bone of his bone, in- 
his flesh, she was 
continuation of 
essence 
material 
the 
of his 


and 
love and obey. 
deed, and flesh of 
above all things the 
his thought, the perpetuate i 
of that moral ego which no 
accident can destroy. She 

embodiment of his conscience, 
She was what he had de- 


was 


aspirations. 
sired to make her, and,so she must re- 
main. 

No weakness mingled with her deep 
sense of the loss she had _ sustained, 
but rather a concentrated fervor. She 


seemed to feel germinating in the in- 


most depths of her own being the 
strong seed of the fallen tree. Every 
day since he died she had passed long 
hours in her father’s chamber; she 
seemed to see him and hear him. She 
seemed to feel, though very strangely, 
the light penetrating touch of those 
thin hands of his, which were, after 
all, slender rather than thin, and al- 
ways a little feverish. She could hear 
him say “Anna,” and the short name 
seemed to flash like a drawn sword, 
and thrilled her with a sense of pride 
in him. 

Many a time, sitting there 
small sofa between the two windows, 
he had talked to her of the essential 
nobility of human nature, stimulating 
her girlish mind to the comprehension 
of magnanimous ideas, setting them 
forth, not as exceptional flights of spec- 
ulation, but as the sele true guide of a 
worthy life. Such thoughts were, for 
the rest, a heritage with the Lamberti, 
handed on from generation to genera- 
tion with a constancy which had con- 
ferred upon them moral 
nobility. Always identified with the 


on the 


a species of 


innermost life of the country, the 
name of Lamberti was _ perpetually 
coming up, whether at the tragical 


crisis of that foreign domination which 
occasioned so many deeds of immortal 
heroism, or in those intervals of quiet, 
when to the violence of active rebellion 


succeeded the calm of intellectual 
meditation. Some Lamberti or other 
was sure to be associated with the 


most sympathetic and generous enter- 
prises; and that aureole of popular re- 
nown which the tribute 
of thousands of softened and reverent 
hearts had shone too brightly about 
the brows of Gentile for his departure 
not to leave a ghastly void in the life 
of the daughter who had existed for 
him, and carried her enthusiastic love 
to a pitch of positive veneration. 
Desolate and alone even among the 
friends who were all unlike herself, 


represents 











every object reminding her of the ir- 
reparable character of the loss she had 
sustained, Anna could yet fortify her 
soul in that room which was so steeped 


in her father’s ideas, in the impas- 
sioned enthusiasm, the delicate fan- 
cies, and the loving assiduities, which 
for twenty years had formed the nu- 
cleus of their dual existence. 

The same room was haunted by the 
slight, elegant figure, yet further spir- 
itualized by the haze of memory, of 
Anna's paternal grandmother; and cer- 
tain memorials of her remained there 
in the shape of a few delicate pastels 
relieved against the dull red tapestry 
of the walls, the little divan between 
the two windows, which has been al- 
ready mentioned, and a chest of draw- 
ers in light painted 
with flowers, which smiled out of a 
corner, as though it preserved in its 
shining rotundity a memory of the old 
lady’s serene philosophy. 

The chain of love in that family had 
remained so long unbroken, that early 
ancestors lived again in their youthful 
descendants, having transmitted to 
them not merely their tastes and hab- 
its, but certain peculiar gestures and 
expressions. Three generations had 
been born under that vaulted ceiling 
bordered with a band of pale blue, be- 
tween those walls doorways 
were surrounded by garlands of paint- 
ed flowers tied with azure ribbons to 
gilded columns and surmounted by 
pictures in tempera, 
cheerful scenes. A story of some kind 
Was attached to every spot, every com- 
er old and young had Jaughed and 
wept, rejoiced, suffered, thought and 
dreamed, under that tranquil roof—in 
those large, light and stately rooms, 
where, however, all glare of sunshine 
was softened by the tender, greenish 
tint reflected from the garden below. . 


varnished wood, 


whose 


representing 


An open book lay upon Gentile’s 
desk, which he himself had left 
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there on his very last day. It lay a 
little sideways, and Anna remembered 
well seeing him push it back in a mo- 
but without clos- 
ing it, as though he expected soon to 
Her 
by a 


ment of weariness, 


attention 
pencil 


resume his reading. 
attracted red 
the margin which must, 
thought, indicate his latest 
thought, for it had certainly been made 
only a few hours before he passed 
away, and leaning anxiously over the 
volume she read, “I do not like to stain 
my garments with the mud and slime 
of life. I desire to await the day that 
is coming in clean gala robes.” 

Two hot tears sprang to Anna’s eyes, 
and dropped upon the page. So this 
had been her father’s last thought! 
She was so overcome that she did not 
hear her little sister’s voice calling her 
from the corridor, and lifted her head 
only at the sound of an opening door. 

“Flavio would come,” said the child, 
and the two of them entered together, 
Elvira first and the boy following her, 
with eyes that prayed for pardon. 

“He would come,” repeated Elvira, 
glancing severely at the marks left by 
Flavio’s shoes upon the carpet. 

“He was quite right,’”’ answered An- 
na, trying to smile upon the lad; but 
perceiving, by the woe-begone expres- 
sion of the little face, that she need 
not dissemble her own sadness. “You 
should have called me,” she said; “I 
would have come.” 

“But I tell you that it was he who 
was determined to come here!” 

Flavio twirled his hat between his 
two hands, unable to speak, and stag- 
gered by the stress which Elvira was 
laying upon his exceedingly timid re- 
quest. 

“He’s so silly!” added the latter, and 
escaped into the corridor. 

Anna had not quite caught her sis- 
-he 
boy, much struck by his dejected ex- 


was DOW 
mark 


she 


upon 


ter’s words. She was looking at 


pression. 
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“TI understand,” she said, “you want- 
ed to see his room. Isn’t it so?’ 

A gleam of gratitude at being under- 
stood sprang to the lad’s eyes, and he 
silently edged a few steps nearer his 
protectress, who took his hands and 
drew him close, whispering with emo- 
tion, “Did you love him so much?” 

“Oh”’—was the only answer; and for 
an instant they stood so, with locked 
hands, looking into one another’s eyes, 


while the beating of the two hearts 
was almost audible. 
“You are so very young, Flavio,” 


said Anna suddenly. “You cannot un- 
derstand what we have lost.” 

“But I do,” was the simple answer. 

And as Anna gazed intently into the 
pale face of her visitor, it occurred to 
her that he was not so 
looked. There traces at 
rate, in the grieved curl of his lip, of 


young as he 
were any 
a sensibility beyond his years, and the 
kindness with which she had always 
treated him developed in that instant 
into a deeper sympathy which made 
her look upon him almost as a brother. 
Of all the people who had wept for 
Gentile Lamberti, none seemed to her 
near to loving and 
feeling like herself as this boy. Obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, blended strange- 
ly of sweetness and of pain, she said, 


to have cothe so 


“Look,” and drawing Flavio’s atten 
tion to the open volume, she pointed 


with her finger to the marked passage. 

As the boy read it silently, Anna fan- 
cied that he turned even a little paler 
than before. 

“In clean, gala robes,” she repeated 
in a fervent voice, and Flavio felt 
vaguely that he had received a 
mark of distinction; and this proof of 
affection and confidence on the part 
of a lady so much above him, thrilled 
him with a manly The de- 
pressed and misunderstood child whom 


, 


great 


pride. 


no one ever noticed, save to deride his 


inefficiency, took then and there his 


tirst step in the line of civic promotion. 


And it was a sweet woman’s face that 
en- 
Ou 


encouraged him on, and a voice 
deared by other tender memories. 
the very first evening, in a moment of 
abandonment, Anna had strained him 
to her breast, and he had a most vivid 
recollection of the warmth imparted 
by that hasty embrace. Now, 
bent over the book, Anna stood 
him, much taller, her slight figure de- 
fined against the window by the out- 
line of the dark red gown she 
and moved to a new and most unusual 


as he 


above 


wore; 


boldness the boy said: 

“I want to do the same.” 

“It is the way of love,” 
Anna; and the echo of their two voices 
in the chamber of mourning impressed 
them both with the feeling that they 
had taken a solemn vow. 

It was Elvira who broke the 

Coming back into the room her eye 
fell upon Anna’s red dress, and 
exclaimed, “You ought to order 
mourning!’ 

She spoke with an air of babyish wis- 
dom, positively and criucally, and 
with that practical, good sense which 
Signor Pompeo professed especially to 


answered 


spell. 


she 
our 


admire in the child. 

Anna restrained a 
thing like repugnance, and merely said 
as her eye fell upon her sleeve, “He 
was so fond of this gown.” Then she 


motion of some- 


turned to Flavio, as though certain 
that he would understand. “To leave 
it off seems like putting away the 


thought of him: like pushing him fur- 
ther out of my life. I should like to go 
on, just as if he were looking at me 
still.” 

“But,” observed Elvira, with a slight 
accent of alarm, “everybody does wear 
What would people say? 
answered Anna, resigned- 


mourning. 
“Oh, yes,’ 

ly. “we shall wear it, of course.” 
There was a trace of something like 


bitterness in her sorrowful accents. 
Flavio watched her intently, not 


turing to speak, so still that his thin 


ven- 














pallid nostrils could be seen to quiver 
like the wings of a caged bird. She, 
however, was contending against the 
feeling of weariness which she so of- 
ten experienced in pres- 
ence, which she resisted with all her 
might, but which returned obstinately; 
a feeling which sprang from sources 
too deep and obscure for her to ana- 


her sister’s 


lyze. 

Elvira, too, now bent over the slop- 
ing desk, but for. her to touch the book 
which Gentile Lamberti had left open 
seemed to Anna a sort of profanation. 
That strong, firm hand, not yet fully 
developed, though able to write beau- 
tifully, so strangely different from the 
transparent, burning hand of her fath- 
er, the idea of seeing it there where his 
had lain for the last time, gave her a 
shock which she could not rationally 
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By way of resisting 
a feeling which seemed to her wrong, 
she approached her sister impulsively 


have explained. 


and passed her arm round her neck. 
Were they two not alone in the world, 
and was not Elvira exactly as old as 
she herself had been when their moth- 
er died with the prayer upon her lips 
that Anna would be a mother to the 
new-born infant, in her place? That 
was ten years ago, yet they had never 
come very near to one another. De- 
ceived by their gentle manners, people 
had said, “How affectionate those two 
sisters are!” but Anna knew that it 
was not true, and this was precisely 
why she clasped her sister close and 
kissed her, as she repeated, “We must 
love one another! We must love one 
another!” 


(To be continued.) 





A DREAM OF ONE DEAD. 


Last night I had a dream: I woke 

Out of most happy dark, 

And I was walking in a city street 
By a poor waste iron-bounded park; 


Sadly I went, and spoke 


To one whose feet 


Were weak against the wind that swept along 


And crashed a 


windy song 


Thro’ the sere poplars overhead that showered 
On us their leaves deflowered, 

Their pattering leaves deflowered. 

I know not what we said: but she 


(She who is dead) 


Caught with one thin hand at her hat, 


And laughed at me, 


Because the wind would have his mastery, 
Aud she was wilful too: we laughed at that. 
Man knows, such little things 


Have stings. 
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THE ORPHAN. 


Shining serenely as some immeasur- 
able mirror beneath the smiling face of 
heaven, the solitary ocean lay in unrip- 
pled silence. It was in those placid lat- 
itudes south of the line in the Pacific, 
where weeks, aye months, often pass 
without the marginless blue level be- 
ing ruffed by any wandering keel. 
Here, in almost perfect security from 
molestation by man, the innumerable 
denizens of the deep pursue their never- 
ending warfare, doubtless enjoying to 
the full the brimming cup of life with- 
out a and with no 
unwanted 


weary moment 
dreary anticipations of an 
old age. 

Now it fell on a day that the calm 
surface of that bright sea was broken 
by the sudden upheaval of a compact 
troop of sperm whales from the inseru- 
table depths wherein-they had been 
roaming and recruiting their gigantic 
energies upon the abundant molluscs, 
hideous of mien and insatiable of maw, 
that. like creations of a diseased mind, 
lurked the sunshine. The 
school consisted of seven cows and one 
mighty bull, ap- 
pearance, for instead of being in color 
the 
kind he 
creamy white. making the immense ob- 
long cube of his head look like a weath- 
er-worn monolith of Siena 
Easeful as any Arabian khalif, he lolled 
supine upon the glittering folds of his 
couch, the weleoming wavelets caress- 


far below 


who was unique in 


unrelieved sepia common to his 


was curiously mottled with 


marble. 


ing his vast form with gentlest touch, 


and murmuring softly as by their 
united efforts they rocked him in 
rhythm with their melodie lullaby. 


Around him glided his faithful harem— 
gentle, timid creatures. no one of them 
a third of their lord’s huge bulk, but 
still majestic in their proportions. being 
each some forty-five feet in length by 


thirty in girth. Unquestionably the 
monarch of the flood, their great chief 
accepted in complacent dignity their 
unremitting attentions, nor did their 
playful gambols stir him in the least 
from his attitude of complete repose. 
But while the busy seven were thus 
disporting themselves in happy security 
there suddenly appeared ameng them 
a delightful companion in the shape of 
a newly born calf, elegantly dappled 
like his sire, the first-born son of the 
youngest mother in the group. It is 
not the habit of the cachalot to show 
that intense self-effacing devotion to its 
young which is evinced by other mam- 
us, especially whales of the mys- 
ticete. Nevertheless, as the expecta- 
tion of this latest addition to the fam- 
ily had been the reason of their visit 
to these quiet latitudes, his coming 
made a pleasant little ripple of satis- 
faction vibrate throughout the group. 
Even the apparently impenetrable sto- 
lidity of the head of the school was 
aroused into some faint tokens of inter- 
est in the new comer, who clung leech- 
like to his mother’s side, vigorously 
draining the enormous convexity of her 
bosom of its bounteous flood of milk. 
So well did he thrive, that at the end 
of a week the youngster was able to 
hold his own with the school in a race, 
and competent also to remain under 
water as long as his mother. Then the 
stately leader signified to his depen- 
dents that the time was now at hand 
when they must change their pleasant 
quarters. Food was less plentiful than 
it had been, which was but natural, 
remembering the ravages necessarily 
made by such a company of monsters. 
Moreover. a life of continual ease and 
slothful luxury such as of late had 
been theirs was not only favorable to 
the growth of a hampering investiture 

















of parasites—barnacles, limpets, and 
weed—all over their bodies, but it com- 
pletely unfitted them for the stern 
struggle awaiting them, when in their 
periodical progress round the world 
they should arrive on the borders of the 
fierce Antarctic Zone. And besides all 
had they forgotten that they 
were liable to meet with man! A sym- 
pathetic shudder ran through every 
member of the school at that dreaded 
name, under the influence of which 
they all drew closer around their chief, 
sweeping their broad flukes restlessly 
from side to side and breathing inaudi- 
bly. 

The outcome of the conference, de- 
cided, as human meetings of the kind 
are apt to be, by the commanding influ- 
ence of one master will, was that on 
the next day they would depart for the 
south by easy stages through the teem- 
ing “off-shore” waters of South Amer- 
ica. All through that quiet night the 
mighty ereatures lay almost motionless 
on the surface, each the opaque centre 
of a halo of dazzling emerald light, an 
occasional drowsy spout from their ca- 
pacious lungs sliding through the prim- 
eval stillness like the sigh of 
weary Titan. When at last the steel- 
blue dome above, with its myriad dia- 
mond to throb and 
glow with tremulous waves of lovely 
vari-colored light flowing before the 
conquering squadrons of the sun, the 
whole troop, in open order about their 
guide, turned their heads steadfastly to 
the south-west, steering an absolutely 
undeviating course for their destina- 
tion by their innate sense of direction 
alone. Up sprang the flaming sun, a 
vast globe of fervent fire that even at 
the horizon’s edge seemed to glow with 
meridian strength. And right in the 
centre of his blazing disc appeared 
three tiny lines, recognizable even at 
that distance by the human eye as the 
masts of a ship whose hull was as yet 
below the apparent meeting-place of 


these, 


some 


spangles, began 
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sea and sky. 
in the path of the advancing 
who, unhappily for them, possessed but 
feeble vision and that only at its best 


This apparition lay fairly 
school, 


straight behind them. So on they went 
in leisurely fashion, occasionally paus- 
ing for a dignified descent in search of 
food, followed by an equally stately re- 
appearance and resumption of their 
journey. Nearer and nearer they drew 
to the fatal area wherein they would 
become visible to the keen-eyed watch- 
at the mast-head of that lonely 
ship, still in perfect ignorance of any 
possible danger being at hand. Sudden- 
ly that mysterious 
them, which is more than hearing, gave 
warning of approaching peril. All lay 
still, though quivering through every 
sinew of their huge bodies with the ap- 
prehension of unknown enemies, their 
heads half raised from the sparkling 
sea-surface and their fins and flukes 
testing the vibrations of the mobile ele- 
ment like the diaphragm of a phono- 
graph. Even the youngling clung to 
his mother’s side as if glued thereto un- 
der the influence of a terror that, while 
it effectually stilled his sportiveness, 
gave him no hint of what was coming. 
At the instance of the Head all sank 
silently and stone-like without any of 
those preliminary tail flourishings and 
arching of the back that always distin- 
guish unworried whale from one 
that has received alarming news in the 
curious manner already spoken of. 
They remained helow so long and went 
to so great a depth, that all except the 
huge leader were quite exhausted when 
they returned again to the necessary 
air, not only from privation of breath, 
but from the incalculable pressure of 
the superincumbent sea. So for a brief 
space they lay almost motionless, the 
valvesof theirspiracles deeply depressed 
as they drew in great volumes of revivi- 
fying breath, and their great frames 
limply yielding to the heave of the glid- 
ing swell. They had searcely recovered 


ers 


sense owned by 


the 
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their normal energy when into their 
midst rushed the destroyers, bringing 
with them the realization of all those 
paralyzing fears. First to be attacked 
was the noble bull, and once the first 
bewildering shock and smart had 
passed he gallantly maintained the rep- 
utation of his giant race. Every device 
that sagacity could conceive or fearless- 
ness execute was tried by him, until 
the troubled ocean around the combat- 
ants was all a-boil, and its so recently 
unsullied surface was littered with tan- 
gled wreaths of blood-streaked foam. 
Whether from affection or for protec- 
tion is uncertain, but the rest of the 
family did not attempt to flee. All 
seven of the cows kept close to their 
lord, often appearing as if they would 
shield him with their own bodies from 
the invisible death-darts that contin- 
ually pierced him to the very seat of 
his vast vitality. And this attachment 
proved their own destruction, for their 
assailants, hovering around them with 
the easy mobility of birds, slew them 
at their leisure, not even needing to 
hamper themselves by harpooning an- 
other individual. Instead, they wield- 
ed their long lances upon the unresist- 
ing females, leaving the ocean monarch 
to his imminent death. So successful 
were these tactics that before an hour 
had flown, while yet the violet tint of 
departing night lingered on the western 
edge of the sea, the last one of those 
mighty mammals had groaned out the 
dregs of her life. Flushed with con- 
quest and breathless from their great 
exertions, the victors lolled restfully 
back in their boats, while all around 
them upon the incarnadined waters the 
massy bodies of their prey lay gently 
swaying to the slumberous roll of the 
silent swell. 

Meanwhile. throughout that stark 
battle, what of the youngling’s fate? 
By almost a miracle. he had passed 


without scathe. What manner of dread 


convulsion of Nature was in progress 


he could not know—he was blind and 
deaf and almost lifeless with terror. 
With ali that wide ocean around him 
he know not whither to flee from: this 
day of wrath. Of all those who had 
been to him so brief a space ago the 
living embodiment of invincible might, 
not one remained to help or shield him, 
none but were involved in this cata- 
clysm of blood. His kindred were cut 
off from him, he was overlooked by 
his enemies, and when he came to him- 
self he was alone. A sudden frantic 
impulse seized him, and under its in- 
fluence he fled, fled as the bee flies, but 
without the homing instinct to guide 
him, southward through the calm blue 
silences of that sleeping ocean. On, on, 
he fled untiring, until behind him the 
emerald sheen of his passage through 
the now starlit waters broadened into 
a wide blaze of softest light. Before 
him lay the dark, its profound depths 
just manifested by the occasional tran- 
sient gleam of an uneasy medusa or 
the swift flight of a terrified shark. 
When compelled to break the glassy 
surface for breath there was a sudden 
splash, and amid the deep sigh from 
his laboring lungs came the musical 
fall of the sparkling spray. When 
morning dawned again on his long ob- 
jectless flight, unfailing instinct warned 
him of his approach to shallower wa- 
ters, and with slackening speed he went 
on, through the tender diffused sun- 
light of those dreamy depths, until he 
came to an enormous submarine forest, 
where the trees were fantastic abut- 
ments of living coral, the leaves and 
fronds of dull-hued fucus or alge, the 
blossoms of orchid-like sea-anemones or 
zoophytes. and the birds were darting. 
gliding fish. whose myriad _ splendid 
tints blazed like illuminated jewels. 
Here, surely. he might be at peace 
and find some solace for his loneliness. 
some suitable food to replace that 
which he had hitherto always found 
awaiting him, and now would find nev- 

















ermore. gently through the 
interminably intricate avenues of this 
submarine world of stillness and beau- 
ty, his small lower jaw hanging down 
as usual, he found abundant store of 
sapid molluscs that glided down his 
gaping gullet with a pleasant tickling, 
and were soon followed by a soothing 
sense of hunger satisfied. When he 
rose to spout he was in the midst of a 
weltering turmoil of broken water, 
where the majestic swell fretted and 
roared in wrath around the hindering 
peaks of the great reef—a group of 
islands in the making. Here, at any 
for no land was in 


Moving 


rate, he was safe, 
sight whence might come a band of 
his hereditary foes, while into that net- 
work of jagged rocks no vessel would 
ever dare to venture. After a few days 
of placid enjoyment of this secure ex- 
istence he began to feel courage and in- 
dependence, although still pining for 
the companionship of his kind. Thus 
he might have gone on for long, but 
that an adventure befell him which 
raised him at once to his rightful posi- 
tion among the sea-folk. During his 
rambles through the mazes and glades 
of this subaqueous paradise he had 
once or twice noticed between two stu- 
pendous columns of coral a black space 
where the water was apparently of 
fathomless depth. Curiosity, one of 
the strongest influences actuating the 
animate creation, impelled him to in- 
vestigate this chasm, but something, 
he knew not what, probably inherited 
caution, had hitherto held him back. 
At last, having met with no creature 
nearly his own size, and grown bold by 
reason of plenteous food, he became 
venturesome, and made for that 
gloomy abyss, bent upon searching its 
recesses thoroughly. Boldly he swept 
between the immense bastions that 
guarded it and with a swift upward 
thrust of his broad horizontal tail went 
headlong down. down, down. Present- 
ly he saw amidst the outer darkness a 
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web of palely gleaming lines incessant- 
ly changing their patterns and extend- 
ing over an area of a thousand square 


dull 
motionless, 


They centred 
glare that 
formless, indescribable. In its 
there was a blackness deeper, if pos- 
sible, than that of the surrounding pit. 
Suddenly all that writhing entangle- 
ment wrapped him round, each clutch- 
ing snare fastening upon him with in- 
numerable gnawing mouths as if to de- 
vour him all over at once. With a new 
and even pleasant sensation thrilling 
along the young leviathan 
hurled himself forward at that 
most gap, his powerful jaws clashing 


yards. upon a 


ghastly was 


midst 


his spine 
mid- 


and his whole lithe frame upstrung 
with nervous energy. Right through 


the glutinous musky mass of that un- 
thinkable chimzera he hewed his way, 
heeding not in the least the wrenching, 
sucking coils winding about him, and 
covering every inch of his body. Ab- 
solute silence reigned as the great fight 
went on. Its inequality was curiously 
abnormal. For while the vast amor- 
phous bulk of the molluse completely 
dwarfed the comparatively puny size 
of the young cachalot, there was on the 
side of the latter all the innate superi- 
ority of the vertebrate carnivorous 
mammal with warrier instincts trans- 
mitted unimpaired through a thousand 
generations of ocean royalty. Grad- 
ially the grip of those clinging tenta- 
“les relaxed as he felt the succulent 
gelatinousness divide, and with a 
bound he ascended from that befouled 
abysmal gloom into the light and love- 
liness of the upper air. Behind him 
trailed sundry long fragments, disjecta 
membra of his late antagonist, and up- 
on these, after filling his lungs again 
and again with the keen pure air of 
heaven, he feasted grandly. 


But in spite of the new inspiring 


sense of conscious might and ability to 
do even as his forefathers had done, 
his 


loneliness was heavy upon him. 
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For, like all mammals, the cachalot 
loves the fellowship of his kin during 
the days of his strength; and only 
when advancing age renders him un- 
able to hold his own against jealous 
rivals, or makes him a laggard in the 
united chase, does he forsake the school 
and wander solitary and morose about 
the infinite solitudes of his limitless 
abode. And so, surrounded by the 
abundant evidences of his prowess, the 
young giant meditated, while a hungry 
host of sharks, like jackals at the lion’s 
kill, came prowling up out of the sur- 
rounding silence, and with shrill cries 
of delight the hovering bird-folk gath- 
ered in myriads to take tithe of his 
enormous spoil. Unheeding the accu- 
mulating multitudes, who gave him 
ample room and verge enough, and full 
of flesh, he lay almost motionless, when 
suddenly that subtle sense which, at- 
tuned to the faintest vibrations of the 
mobile sea, kept him warned, informed 
him that some more than ordinary com- 
motion was in progress not many miles 
away. Instantly every sinew set taut, 
every nerve tingled with receptivity, 
while, quivering like some fucus frond 
in a tide-rip, his broad tail swayed si- 
lently to and fro, but so easily as not 
to stir his body from its attitude of in- 
tense expectation. A gannet swept over 
him close down, startling him so that 
with one fierce lunge of his flukes he 
sprang forward twenty yards; but re- 
covering himself he paused again, 
though the impetus still bore him noise- 
lessly ahead, the soothing wash of the 
waves eddying gently around his blunt 
bow. Shortly after, to his unbounded 
joy, a noble company of his own folk 
hove in sight, two score of them in 
goodliest array. They glided around 
him in graceful curves, wonderingly 


saluting him by touching his small 
body with fin, nose, and tail, and puz- 
zled beyond measure as to how so 
young a fellow-citizen came to be in- 
habiting these vast wastes alone. His 


tale was soon told, for the whale-peo- 
ple waste no interchange of ideas, and 
the company solemnly received him in- 
to their midst as a comrade who had 
well earned the right to be one of their 
band by providing for them so great 
a feast. Swiftly the spoil of that gi- 
gantic mollusc was rescued from the 
marauding sharks, and devoured; and 
thorough was the subsequent search 
among those deep-lying darknesses for 
any other monsters of the same breed 
that might lie brooding in their depths. 
None were to be found, although for 
two days and nights the questing le- 
viathans pursued their keen investiga- 
tions. When there remained no longer 
a cave unfathomed or a maze unex- 
plored, the leader of the school, a huge 
black bull of unrivalled fame, gave 
the signal for departure, and away they 
went in double columns, line ahead, due 
south, their splendid chief about a ca- 
ble’s length in advance. The happy 
youngster, no longer a stray from his 
kind, gambolled about the school in un- 
restrained delight at the rising tide of 
life that surged tumultuously through 
his vigorous frame. Ah; it was so good 
to be alive, glorious to speed, with body 
bending bow-wise, and broad fan-like 
flukes spurning the brilliant waves be- 
hind him, ecstasy to exert all the power 
he felt in one mad upward rush until 
out into the sunlight high through the 
warm air he sprang, a living embodi- 
ment of irresistible force, and fell with 
a joyous crash back into the welcoming 
bosom of his native deep. The sedate 
patriarch of the school looked on at 
these youthful freaks indulgently. un- 
til, fired by the sight of his young fol- 
lower's energy, he too put forth all his 
incredible strength, launching his hun- 
dred tons or so of solid weight clear of 
the embracing sea, and returning to it 
again with a shock as of some Poly- 
phemus-hurled mountain. 

Thus our orphan grew and waxed 
great. Together, without mishap of 

















any kind, these lords of the flood skirt- 
ed the southern slopes of the globe. In 
serene security they ranged the stormy 


seas from Kerguelen to Cape TIlorn, 
from the Falklands to Table Bay, up 
through the scent-laden straits between 
Madagascar and Mozambique, loitering 
along the burning shores of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, dallying with the eddies 
around the lonely Seychelles and idling 
away the pleasant north-east monsoon 
in the Arabian Sea. By the Sab-el- 
Mandeb they entered the Red Sea, tleir 
majestic array scaring the nomad fish- 
ermen at their lonely labor along the 
reef-besprinkled margins thereof, re- 
mote from the straight-ruled track 
down its centre on which the unwea- 
ried slaves of the West, the great 
steamships, steadily thrust their un- 
deviating way. Here, in richest abun- 
dance, they found their favorite fool, 
cuttlefish of many kinds, although none 
so large as those haunting the middle 
depths of the outer ocean. And threai- 
ing the deep channels between the reefs 
great shoals of delicately flavored fish, 
beguiled by the pearly whiteness of 
those gaping throats, rushed fearlessly 
down them te oblivion. So quiet were 
these haunts, so free from even the re- 
motest chance of interference by man, 
their only enemy, that they remained 
for many months, even penetrating 
well up the Gulf of Akaba, that sea of 
sleep whose waters even now retain 
the same primitive seclusion they en- 
joyed when their shores were the cra- 
dle of mankind. 

But now a time was fast approach- 
ing when our hero must needs meet his 
compeers in battle, if haply he might 
justify his claim to be a leader in his 
turn. For such is the custom of the 
eachalot. The young bulls each seek 
to form a harem among the younger 
cows of the school, and having done so, 
they break off from the main band and 
pursue their own independent way. 
The crisis in the career of the orphan 
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had been imminent for some time, but 
now, in these untroubled seas, it could 
no longer be delayed. 
preliminary skirmishes had taken place 
with no definite results, and at last, 
one morning when the like 
oil for smoothness, and blazing like 
burnished gold under the fervent glare 
of the sun, two out of the four young 
bulls attacked the orphan at once. All 
around lay the expectant brides ready 
to welcome the conqueror, while in sol- 
itary state the mighty leader held aloof, 
doubtless meditating on the coming 
time when a mightier than he should 
arise and drive him from his proud po- 
sition into lifelong exile. Straight for 
our hero’s massive head came his rivals, 
charging along the foaming surface like 
bluff-bowed torpedo rams. But as they 
converged upon him he also charged 
to meet them, settling slightly at the 
same time. Whether by accident or de- 
sign I know not, but certainly the con- 
sequence of this move was that instead 
of their striking him they met one an- 
other over his back, the shock of their 
impact throwing their great heads out 
of the sea with a dull boom that might 
have been heard for a mile. Swiftly 
and gracefully the orphan turned head 
over flukes, rising on his back and 
clutching the nearest of his opponents 
by his pendulous under jaw. The 
fury of that assault was so great that 
the attacked one’s jaw was wrenched 
sideways, right 
angles to his body, leaving him for the 
rest of his life sorely hampered in even 
the getting of food, but utterly incapa- 
ble of ever again giving battle to one 
Then, rushing to- 


Already several 


sea 


was 


until it remained at 


of his own species. 
wards the other aggressor, the victori- 
ous warrior inverted his body in the 
sea and brandishing his lethal flukes 
smote so doughtily upon his foe that 
the blows 
reverberated for leagues over the calm 
sea, while around the combatants the 
troubled waters were lashed into ridges 


noise of those tremendous 
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and islets of snowy foam. Very soon 
the battle Disheartened, 
sick, and exhausted, the disabled rival 
stone-like 


was over. 


essayed to escape, settling 
until he lay like some sunken wreck 
on the boulder-bestrewn sea-bed a hun- 
dred fathoms down. Slowly, but full 
of triumph, the conqueror returned io 
the waiting school and, selecting six of 
the led them away 
Without any attempt at hindrance on 
the part of the other two young bulls 
who had not joined in the fray. 

In stately march the new family 
travelled southward out of the Red Sea, 
along the Somali Coast, past the frown- 
ing cliffs of Sokotra, and, crossing the 
Arabian Sea, skirted at their ease the 
pleasant Malabar littoral. Unerring 
instinct guided them across the Indian 
Ocean and through the Sunda Straits 
unti:t amid the intricacies of Celebes 
they ended their journey for a season. 
Here, with richest food in overflowing 
abundance, among undisturbed reef- 
beds swept by constantly changing cur- 
rents, where they might chafe their ir- 
ritated skins clean from the many par- 
asites they had accumulated during 
their long Red Sea sojourn, they re- 
mained for several seasons. Then, sud- 
denly. as calamities usually come, they 
were attacked by a whaler as they 
were calmly skirting along Timor. But 
never till their dying day did those 
whale-fishers forget that fight. True, 
they secured two half-grown cows, but 
at what a cost to themselves! For the 
young leader, now in the full flush of 
vigorous life, seemed not only to have in- 
herited the fighting instincts of his an- 
cestors, but also to possess a fund of 
wily ferocity that made him a truly 
terrible foe. No sooner did he feel the 
keen thrust of the harpoon than, in- 
stead of expending his strength for 
naught by a series of aimless flounder- 
ings, he rolled his huge bulk swiftly 
towards his aggressors, who were busi- 
ly engaged in clearing their boat of the 


submissive cows, 
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hampering sail, and perforce helpless 
for atime. Right down upon them 
came the writhing mass of living flesh, 
overwhelming them as completely as 
if they had suddenly fallen under Niag- 
ara. From out of that roaring vortex 
only two of the six men forming the 
boat’s crew emerged alive, poor frag- 
ments of humanity tossing like chips 
upon the tormented sea. Then chang 
ing his tactics, the triumphant cachalot 
glided stealthily about just beneath the 


surface, feeling with his sensitive 
flukes for anything still remaining 


afloat upon which to wreak his newly 
aroused thirst for vengeance. As of- 
ten as he touched a floating portion of 
the shattered boat, up flew his mighty 
flukes in a moment, and, with a reflex 
blow that would have stove in the side 
of a ship, he smote it into still smaller 
splinters. This attention to his first 
set of enemies saved the other boats 
from destruction, for they, using all 
expedition, managed to despatch the 
two cows they had harpooned, and 
when they returned to the scene of dis- 
aster, the bull, unable to find anything 
more to destroy, had departed with the 
remnant of his family and they saw 
himno more. Gloomily they traversed the 
battlefield until they found the two ex- 
hausted survivors just feebly clinging 
to a couple of oars, and with them 
mournfully regained their ship. 
Meanwhile the triumphant bull was 
slowly making his way eastward, sore- 
ly irritated by the galling harpoon 
which was buried deep in his shoulders, 
and wondering what the hundreds of 


fathoms of trailing rope behind 
him could he. At last, coming 
to a well known reef, he managed 


to get the line entangled around some 
of its coral pillars, and a strenuous ef- 
fort on his part tore out the barbed 
weapon, leaving in its place a ragged 
rent in his blubber four feet long. Such 
a trifle as that. a mere superficial 
scratch. gave him little trouble, and 




















with the wonderful recuperative power 
possessed by all the sea-folk the ugly 
tear was completely healed in a few 


days. Henceforth he was to be reck- 
oned among the most dangerous of all 
enemies to any of mankind daring to 
attack him, for he knew his 
This the whalemen found to their cost. 
Within the next few years his fame 
had spread from Cape Cod to Chelyush- 
kin, and whenever two whaleships met 
for a spell of “gamming,” his prowess 
was sure to be an absorbing topic of 
conversation. In fact, 
terror of the tortuous passages of Ma- 
laysia, and though often attacked al- 
Ways managed to make good his es- 
cape, as well as to leave behind him 
some direful testimony to his ferocious 
cunning. At last he fell in with a ship 
off Palawan, whose crew were justly 
reputed to be the smartest whale-fish- 
ers from “Down East.” Two of her 
boats attacked him one lovely evening 
just before sunset, but the iron drew. 
Immediately he felt the wound he 
dived perpendicularly, but describing 
a complete vertical circle beneath the 
boat he rose again, striking her almost 
amidships with the front of his head. 
This, of course, hurled the crew every- 
where, besides shattering the boat. 
tut reversing himself again on the in- 
stant, he brandished those awful dukes 
in the air, bringing them down upon 
the helpless men and crushing three of 
tiem into dead pieces. Apparently sat- 
istied, he disappeared in the gathering 
darkness. 

When the extent of the disaster he- 
came known on board the ship, the 
skipper was speechless with rage and 
grief, for the mate who had been killed 
was his brother, and very dear to him. 
And he swore that if it cost him a sea 
sen’s work and the loss of his ship. he 
would slay that man-killing whale. 
From that day he cruised about those 
narrow seas offering large rewards to 
any of his men who should first sight 


power. 


he became the 
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Several weeks went 


his enemy again. 


by, during which not a solitary spout 
Was seen, until one morning in Banda 
Strait the skipper himself “raised” a 
whale close in to the western verge of 


the island. Instantly all hands were 
alert, hoping against hope that this 


might prove to be their leng-sought foe 
al last. Soon the welcome news came 
from aloft that it was a sperm whale. 
and hour later boats left 
ship, the foremost of them commanded 
by the skipper. With him he took four 
smal! barrels tightly bunged, and an 
extra supply of bomb-iances, in the use 
of which he was an acknowledged ex- 


an two the 


pert. As they drew near the uncon 
scious leviathan they scarcely dared 
breathe, and, their oars carefully 


peaked, they propelled the 
paddles as silently as the gliding ap 
proach of a shark. Hurrah! fast; first 
iron. “Starn all, men, it’s him, d 
him, ’n I'll slaughter him ’r he 
me.” Backward flew the boat, not a 
second too soon, for with that super 
human cunning expected of him, the 
terrible monster had spun round and 
was rushing straight for them. The 
men pulled for dear life, the steersman 
swinging the boat round as if she were 
on a pivot, while the skipper pitched over 
the first of his barrels. Out flashed the 
sinewy flukes, and before that tremen- 
dous blow the buoyant barrico spun 
through the air like a football. The 
skipper’s eyes flashed with delight at 
the success of his stratagem, and over 
went another decoy. This seemed to 
puzzle the whale, but it did not hinder 
him, and he seemed to keep instinctive- 
ly heading towards the boat, thus ex- 
posing only his invulnerable head. The 
skipper. however, had no idea of rash- 
ly risking himself. so heaving over his 
remaining barrel he kept well clear of 
the furious animal's knowing 
well that the waiting game was the 
All through that bright day tho 
great battle raged. Many were the 


boats by 


—I 
shall 


rushes, 


best. 
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hair-breadth escapes of the men, but 
the skipper never lost his cool, calcu- 
lating attitude. Finally the now ex- 
hausted leviathan “sounded” in reali- 
ty, remaining down for half an hour. 
When he reappeared, he was so slug- 
gish in his movements that the exul- 
tant skipper shouted, “Naow, boys, in 
on him—he’s our whale.” Forward 
darted the beautiful craft under the 
practised sweep of the six oars, and 
as soon as she was within range the 
skipper fired his first bomb. It reached 
the whale, but, buried in the flesh, its 
explosion was not disabling. Still it 
did not spur the huge creature into ac- 
tivity, for at last his strength had failed 
him. Another rush in and another 
bomb, this time taking effect just abaft 
the starboard fin. There was a momen- 
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tary accession of energy as the fright- 
ful wound caused by the bursting iron 
tube among the monster’s viscera set 
all his masses of muscles a-quiver. But 
this spurt was short-lived. And as a 
third bomb was fired a torrent of blood 
foamed from the whale’s distended 
spiracle, a few fierce convulsions dis- 
torted his enormous frame, and then 
that puissant ocean monarch passed 
peacefully into the passiveness of 
death. 

When they got the great carcass 
alongside, they found embedded in the 
blubber no fewer than fourteen har- 
poons, besides sundry fragments of ex- 
ploded bombs, each bearing mute but 
eloquent testimony to the warlike ca- 
reer of the vanquished Titan who be- 
gan his career as an orphan. 

Frank T. Rullen. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND « BRAIN-WAVES.” 


The wonderful discovery of wireless 
telegraphy tempts me to put forward 
again a theory which I ventured to 
publish thirty years ago, and to which 
Signor Marconi’s new _ invention 
seems, in some ways, to lend an addi- 
tional “plausibility.” Its republication 
may be perhaps forgiven for the sake 
of the incidents in support of it con- 
tributed y Lord Tennyson, Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Woolner, which are 
certainly worth preserving. 

Signor Marconi has proved to the 
whole world that, by the use of his ap- 
paratus, messages can be _ passed 
through space, for great distances, 
trom brain to brain in the entire ab- 
sence of any known means of physical 
communication between two widely 


separated stations. 

To explain, or even to express, the 
modus operandi of what occurs it is 
necessary, in the present state of 


science, to assume the existence of 
that “ethereal medium” pervading 
space which has become for many 
reasons an indispensable scientific as- 
sumption, and also the existence of 
movements, tremors or waves of ener- 
gy propagated through the ether, from 
the generating to the receiving station. 

All that is in practice essentially re- 
quisite is, in the first place, an electric 
energy derived from the cells of an or- 
dinary galvanic battery—an energy 
which is regulated into a code of sig- 
nals under the superintendence of a 
human brain at a certain locality; and, 
in the second place, at another locality, 
a delicately contrived receiving appara- 
tus which is sensitive to those signals 
and can repeat them to another human 
brain. 

Now, if a small electric battery can 
send out tremors or waves of energy 
which are pronagated through space 

















for thirty miles or more, and can then 
be caught and manifested by a sensi- 
tive mechanical receiver, why may not 
such a mechanism as the human brain 
—which is perpetually, while in action, 
decomposing its own material, and 
which is in this respect analogous to 
an electric battery—generate and emit 
tremors or waves of energy which 
such sensitive “receivers” as other hu- 
man brains might catch and feel, al- 
though not conveyed to them through 
the usual channels of sensation? Why 
might not such a battery as the brain 
of Mr. Gladstone radiate into space, 
when in action, quasi-magnetic waves 
of influence which might affect other 
brought within the magnetic 
field of his great personality, much as 
the influence of a great magnet de- 
flects a small compass needle? Many 
men ‘some perhaps of Mr. Gladstone’s 
own colleagues) would admit their ex- 
perience of such a 
force in his case, a predisposing and 
persuasive influence quite apart from 
and independent of the influence of 
spoken words. 

The idea of “brain-waves” as a pos- 
sible explanation of the modus operandi 
of such and such-like influences 
curred to me about the year 1851, when 
watching experiments in what was then 
called electro-biology. I saw men whom 
I had known long and intimately, and 
complete upsightness, 
straightforwardness, honesty and in- 
telligence I could absolutely rely, 
brought into a dazed and half-awake 
state by staring at a metal disc held 
in their hands, and who were then 
subjected to the will of an _ utter 
stranger, the operator, till they became 
his mere victims and tools and slav- 
ishly and maniacally obeyed whatever 
suggestion he put into their minds 
through their brains. They were 
clay in the hands of the potter, and 
the operator’s brain seemed complete- 
ly to control and 


brains 


quasi-magnetic 


oc- 


upon whose 


as 


it were in 


act 


as 
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them into 


own, driving 
utterly and hate- 
fully foreign to their habits and ways. 
It was inexplicable except on the 


lieu of their 
actions and antics 


as- 
sumption that their brains were not 
under their own control at all, but un- 
der that of another quite external to 
When I came to find, as I did, 
ex- 


theirs. 
that such control was sometimes 
ercised from a distance and without 
any visible or audible signal from the 
operator to his victim,the thoughtcame 
to me which I embodied in the word 
Brain-waves. I discussed the theory 
with friends for many years, a?cumu- 
lating additional observations as time 
went on, and at length, when I came 
to know Lord (then Mr.) Tennyson, | 
talked it over with him, and asked 
him what he thought of my hypothesis 
He said he thought there was a great 
deal very plausible in it; that I had at 
any rate made a good word in “brain- 
waves,” and a word which would live; 
and he encouraged me to publish the 
idea, as I accordingly did in the sub- 
joined communication to the Spectator 
of the 30th of January, 1860. 
James Knowles. 


BRAIN-WAVES.—A THEORY. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—A collection of authenticated 
ghost stories relating to contemporary 
persons and events would not only be 
curious and interesting, but might 
serve to throw light on one of the 
darkest fields of science, a field, in- 
deed, hardly yet claimed by science ut 
all. 

The mere collocation might bring out 
features suggestive of a law. If to 
such a collection were added so many 
of the “manifestations” of mesmerists, 
spiritualists, and 
clairvoyants as have a clear residuum 
of fact (and after a sweeping 
tion of professional contributions), the 
indication of a common action of force 


electro-biologists, 


deduc- 
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through them all might probably be- 
come still more obvious. 

Such statements as the following, 
coming as they do within the scope of 
a single person’s observation, may, 
doubtless, be taken to stand for very 
many similar ones. 

In giving them as sample narratives, 
I do so with two objects, firstly, to 
commence in your pages, if you are 
willing to open them for it, a veracious 
and authenticated catalogue of such 
experiences; and secondly, to venture 
on a crude hypothesis by way of ex- 
planation, which, of will be 
taken merely for what it is worth, but 
which has appeared plausible to some. 
It may, perhaps, at any rate serve as 
a temporary thread whereon to collect 
illustrative or contradictory instances. 

Mr. Robert Browning, of whose keen 
study of the subject his poem of “Mr. 
Sludge the Medium” would be alone 
sufficient proof, tells me that when he 
was in Florence, some years since, an 
(a Count Ginnasi of 
Florence, was 


course, 


Italian nobleman 
Ravenna), visiting at 
brought to his house, without previous 
introduction, byan intimate friend. The 
Count professed to have great mesmer- 
ic or clairvoyant faculties, and declared 
in replyto Mr. Browning’s avowed scep- 
ticism, that he would undertake to 
convince him somehow or other of his 
powers. He then asked Mr. Browning 
whether he had anything about him 
then and there which he could hand to 
him, and which was in any way a relic 


or memento. This, Mr. Browning 
thought, was because he habitually 
wore no sort of trinket or ornament, 


a watch-guard, and might, 


safe chal- 


not even 
therefore, 


But it so happened that by a 


turn out to be a 
lenge. 
curious accident he was then wearing 
under his coat-sleeves some gold wrist- 
studs to his shirt, which he had quite 
recently taken into use, in the absence 
(by mistake of a sempstress) of his or- 
He had 


wrist-buttons. never 


dinary 
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before worn them in Florence or else- 
where, and had found them in some 
old drawer where they had lain for- 
gotten for years. One of these gold 
studs he took out and handed to the 
Count, who held it in his hand awhile, 
in Mr. Browning's 
much im- 


looking earnestly 
face, and then said as if 
pressed, “C’ @ qualche cosa che mi gridu 
nell ‘Uccisione, . 
(“There is something here which cries 
out in my ear, ‘Murder, murder! ”) 


orrecchio, uccisione! 


And truly [says Mr. Browning] those 
very studs were taken from the dead 
body of a great-uncle of mine, who was 
violently killed on his estate in St. 
Kitt’s, nearly eighty years ago. These, 
with a gold watch and other personal 
objects of value, were produced in a 
court of justice as proof that robbery 
had not been the purpose of the slaugh- 
ter, which was effected by his own 
slaves. They were then transmitted 
to my grandfather, who had his ini- 
tials engraved on them, and wore them 
all his life. They were taken out of 
the night-gown in which he died, and 
given to me, not my father. I may 
add, that I tried to get Count Ginnasi 
to use his clairvoyance on this termina- 
tion of ownership also; and that he 
nearly hit upon something like the fact, 
mentioning a bed in a room; but he 
failed in attempting to describe the 
room—situation of the bed with respect 
to windows and door. The occurrence 
of my great-uncle’s murder was known 
only to myself, of all men in Florence, 
as certainly was also my possession of 
the studs. 

Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, tells me 
the following story of two young men 
—one of them a personal friend of his 
own; now living. These two men lived 
for very long as great friends, but ul- 
timately quarrelled, shortly before the 
departure of one of them to New Zea 
land. The emigrant had been absent 
for many years, and his friend at home 
(Mr. Woolner’s informant), never hay- 
ing kept up correspondence with him, 
had naturally almost lost the habit of 
thinking about him or his affairs. One 

















day, however, as he sat in his rooms in 
a street nearOxford Street, the thought 
of his friend came suddenly upon 
him accompanied by the most restless 
and indefinable discomfort. He could 
by no means account for it, but, find- 
ing the feeling grow more and more 
oppressive, tried to throw it off 
change of occupation. Still the 
comfort grew, till it amounted to a sort 
of strange horror. He thought he 
must be sickening for a_ bad illness, 
and at length, unable to do anything 
else, went out of doors and walked up 
and down the busiest streets, hoping 
by the sight and sound of multitudes 
of men and ordinary things to dissi- 
pate his strange and mysterious mis- 
ery. Not, however, till he had wan- 
dered to and fro in the most wretched 
state of feeling for nearly two hours, 
utterly unable to shake off an intoler- 
able sort of vague consciousness of his 
friend, did the impression leave him 
and his usual frame of mind return. 
So greatly was he struck and puzzled 
by all this that he wrote down precise- 
ly the date of the day and the hour of 
the occurrence, fully expecting to have 
news shortly of or from his old friend 
And surely, when the next mail or the 
next but one arrived, there came the 
horrible news that at that very day 
and hour (allowance for 
longitude) his friend had been made a 
prisoner by the natives of New Zea- 
land, and put to a slow death with the 


by 
dis- 


being made 


most frightful tortures. 

Of this same kind, though 
difficult in result, is a story of his own 
experience which Mr. Tennyson, the 
Poet Laureate, tells me, viz.: that some 


happily 


years ago he was induced to try (suc- 
cessfully) the curative effect mes- 
merism by passes of the hands upon 


of 


the patient, who became so sensitive 
as to be aware on one occasion of his 
approach by railway two hours before 
he reached the house, and when his 
coming was entirely unannounced and 
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On another occasion, 


unpremeditated. 
the same patient positively asserted to 
a third person that Mr. Tennyson had 


been there the day before, when Mr. 
Tennyson himself was equally positive 
to the contrary, till he afterwards re- 
membered that he had come as far as 
the grounds of the and then 
changed his mind and turned back. 

So far as authenticated sample nar- 
ratives, to which, as I have said, many 
more may probably be added, with due 


house, 


care. 
To come now to my crude hypothesis 


of a Brain-wave as explanatory of 
them and of kindred stories. 
Let it be granted that whensoever 


any action takes place in the brain, 
a chemical change of its substance 
takes place also; or, in other words, an 
atomic movement occurs; for all chem- 
ical involves—perhaps 
sists in—a change in the relative posi- 
tions of the constituent particles of the 
substance changed. 

[An electric the 
likeliest outcome of any such chemical 


change con- 


manifestation is 
change, whatever other manifestations 
may also occur.] 

Let it be also granted that there is, 
diffused throughout all known 
and permeating the interspaces of all 
bodies, solid, fluid, or gaseous, an uni- 


space, 


versal, impalpable elastic “Ether, 
material medium 
inconceivable tenuity. 

[The undulations of 
able ether, if not of 
merged in it, may probably prove to be 


or 
of surpassing and 
this imponder- 
substances sub- 
light, magnetism, heat, ete.] 
But if 
granted 


these two assumptions be 


and the present condition of 
discovery seems to warrant § them 
should it not follow that no brain ac- 


tion can take place without creating a 


wave or undulation (whether electric 
or otherwise) in the ether: for the 
movement of any solid particle sub- 


merged in any such medium must cre- 
ate a wave? 
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If so, we should have as one result of 
brain action an undulation or wave in 
the circumambient, all-embracing ether 


—we should have what I call Brain- 
waves proceeding from every brain 
when in action. 

Each acting, thinking brain then 
would become a center of undulations 
transmitted from it in all directions 
through space. Such undulations 


would vary in character and intensity 
in accordance with the varying nature 


and force of brain actions; e. g. the 
thoughts of love or hate, of life or 


death, of murder or rescue, of consent 
or refusal, would each have its corres- 
ponding tone or intensity of brain ac- 
tion, and consequently of brain-wave 
(just as each passion has its corre- 
sponding tone of voice). 

Why might not such 
when meeting with and falling upon 
duly sensitive substances, as if upon 
the sensitized paper of the photograph- 
er, produce impressions, dim portraits 
of thoughts, as undulations of light 
produce portraits of objects? 

The sound wave passes on through 
myriads of bodies, and among a mil- 
lion makes but one thing shake, or 
sound to it; a sympathy of structure 
makes it sensitive, and it alone. <A 
voice or tone may pass unnoticed by 
ten thousand ears, but strike and vi- 
brate one into a madness of recollec- 


undulations, 


tion. 
In the same way 
Damon passing through space, produc- 


the brain-wave of 


ing no perceptible effect, meets some- 
where with the sensitized and sympa- 


1The experience of Admiral Beaufort when 
drowning (confirmed by other similar accounts) 
points to an extreme and marvellously intense 
action of the brain just before death. Some 
years since a ghost club existed at Cambridge 
which sifted all the stories it could find, and 
concluded that those only bore the test of 
searching inquiry which concerned apparitions 
at the hour of death. 

>No doubt atomic movements, 
must 


causing waves 


start from other parts of the 


indeed, 


in space, 


body 


as well as from the brain, and, 
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thetic brain of Pythias, falls upon it, 
and thrills it with a familiar move- 
ment. The brain of Pythias is affected 
as by a tone, a perfume, a color with 
which he has been used to associate 
his friend; he knows not how or why, 
but Damon comes into his thoughts, 
and the things concerning him by as- 
sociation live again. If the last brain- 
waves of life be frequently intensest— 
convulsive in their energy, as the fire- 
fly’s dying flash is its brightest, and as 
oftentimes the “lightning before 
death” would seem to show—we may, 
perhaps, seem to see how it is that ap- 
paritions at the hour of death are far 
more numerous and clear than any 
other ghost stories.’ 

Such oblique methods of communi- 
cating between brain and brain (if 
there be) would probably but 
rarely take effect. The influences 
would be too minute and subtle to tell 
upon any brain already preoccupied 
by action of its own, or on any but 
brains of extreme, perhaps morbid, 
susceptibility. But if, indeed, there be 
radiating from living brains any such 
streams of vibratory movements 
surely there must be),? these may well 
have an effect, even without speech, 
and be, perhaps, the modus operanui 
of “the little flash—the mystic hint,” 
of the poet—of that dark and strange 
sphere of half-experiences which the 
world has never been without. 

There surely are brains so 


such 


(as 


suscep- 


tible, and so ready to be affected 
by the slightest sympathetic touch. 
that 

from the fluctuations of all material bodies 


(whence Hitchcock's ingenious fancy of the 
“‘Universal’’). But the question here is simply 
limited to how brains are affected by the move- 
ments of other brains. Just as the question 
of how one pendulum will make other pendu- 
lums swing with it is a fair mechanical inquiry 
by itself, though, other questions 
remain as to how the movement of the 
affect all other material bod- 
pendulums in the rovip 


doubtless, 
would 
pendulum would 


ies as well as same 


with it. 

















Thought leaps out to wed with Thought, 


Ere Thought could wed itself with 
speech. 
Such exceptionally sensitive and 


susceptible brains—open to the minut- 
est influences—would be the _ ghost- 
seers, the “mediums” of all ages and 
countries. The wizards and magicians 
—true or false—the mesmerists and bi- 
ologizers would be the men who have 
discovered that their brains can and 
do (sometimes even without speech) 
pre-dispose and compel the brains of 
these sensitive ones, so as to fill them 
with emotions and impressions more 
or less ac will. 

It will but be a vague, dim way, at 
the best, of communicating thought, 
or the sense of human presence, and 
proportionally so as the receiving brain 
is less and less highly sensitive. Yet, 
though it can never take the place of 
rudest articulation, it may have its 
own place and office other than and 
beyond speech. It may convey sym- 
pathies of feeling beyond all words to 
tell—groanings of the spirit which can- 
not be uttered, visions of influences 
and impressions not elsehow commun- 
icable, may carry one’s living human 
presence to another by a more subtle 
and excellent way of sympathy. 


Star to star vibrates light: may soul to 
soul 

Strike thro’ a finer element of her own? 

So, from afar, touch us at once?’ 


The application of such a theory to 
such narratives as I have given above 
In Mr. Browning’s 
the murder-thought 
and overflowing with its correspon- 
dent brain-wave, floods the sensitive 
brain of the Count, who feels it direct- 
ly. His attempt to read the second 
transfer of ownership is almost as il- 
lustrative as his closer success with 
the first. The death-bed thought and 


is obvious.* case, 


his brain, full of 


% Aylmer’s Field. 
#1 need hardly say that I alone am responsi- 
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its brain-wave 
sufficiently strong and striking in Mr. 
Browning’s mind to have a character 
of their own; the rest of the complicat- 
ed picture was too minute and ordin- 
ary. did not burn itself into or out of 
brain with enough distinctness. 

The prominent notes of the music were 
alone caught by the listener. 

In Mr. Woolner’s case, the 
convulsion of the emigrant’s 
and the correspondent brain-wave 
flooded space with the intensity and 
swiftness of a flash of actual light or 
magnetism, and wheresoever it hap- 
pened to find the sympathetic sub- 
stance, the substance accustomed to 
vibrate to it, and not too violently pre- 
occupied with other action to be insen- 
sible to such fine impressions, shook it 
with the terrible vague subtle force of 
association described. The intervening 
space and matter need be no more an 
obstacle than the 3,000 miles of Atlan- 
tic wire are to the galvanic current, or 
the countless distances of its travel to 
the light from Sirius. A similar ex- 
planation holds good for Mr. Tenny- 
son’s story, in which the less distances 
seem somehow less staggering at first 
sight. 

In such a manner, too, the answers 
given by the so-called “spirit-rapping” 
(when not imposture) seem explicable. 
These are made by the spelling-out of 
words letter by letter, the questioner 
alone knowing the reply, and the let- 
ter which would be right to help it. 
The character of his thought, and the 
consequent brain-wave, changes from 
denial to consent, letter after 
letter being pointed to in vain, the 
right letter is reached at last. That 
change of thought state is reflected in 
a change of brain-action and wave- 
movement, which the sensitive me- 
dium feels, and at once acts upon. 

Many ghost and dream stories seem 


correspondent were 


his 


death 
brain 


when, 


ble for such an attempt at explanation of these 


narratives, and not their authors. 
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to yield also to some such mode of in- 
terpretation, and much might be add- 
ed in illustration and expansion of it, 
as touching presentiments, 
panics, revivals, epidemic-manias, and 


rumors, 


The Nineteenth Century. 


A VILLAGE 


On the day of Mrs. Roden’s death I 


think that most of us knew that a 


princess had fallen in Israel, and a 
great woman had gone to her last 
home. But I doubt whether any one 


of us had entirely gauged the enor- 
mous influence which she exercised in 
the parish. Exactly one week has 
elapsed since her funeral, and to-day 
we still find our village in the position 
of an infant state which, having pros 
pered for years under what I may on 
the term 


is painfully awaking to 


whole a beneficent tyranny, 
the fact that 
it has suddenly become autonomous, 
and is expected to make its own way 
in the world. 

We have got a parish council of a 
sort, but up to the present date, to bor- 
row Job Billing’s phraseology, “It ain’t 
been of no count at all 
Mrs. Roden.” Indeed, nothing 


contempt that the good lady 


alongside of 
but the 
felt 
the parish council as a modern insti- 
tution prevented her from claiming the 
a matter of 
right: in default of assuming the dig- 


for 


presidency thereof, as 
nity in person, she graciously delegat- 
ed the office to a subordinate, her cow- 
At least, that is, I the 
position which our chairman holds, in 


man. believe, 
the deceased lady’s establishment. And 
she so far condescended to take a per- 
the 
drive some hundred electors by detach- 


soual interest in election as to 


ments to the poll. 


“Now, there you are,” she said, as 
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so forth; but I have said enough to put 
the better minds, 
whether for correction or disproof. 
I am, Sir, ete. 
i a. 


suggestion before 


SEMIRAMIS. 


she deposited each successive cargo, 


“and you knows what you've got to 
do. In you goes and you plumps for 
Tummas 


don’t come out top of the poll, I shall 


Tummas, and if so be as 


know as you've voted wrong. and 
then!” 
The aposiopesis might be taken to 


imply anything; the effect of it was that 
the redoubtable Tummas was returned 
at the head of the poll by an over- 
whelming majority; and on_ the 
strength of further dark hints thrown 
out by Mrs. Roden was, at the initia- 
the council. 
mously elected chairman. Having so 
far gained her object, Mrs. Roden fur- 
ther trampled on the feelings of the 


tory meeting of unani- 


council by letting it be known far and 
wide that, in her opinion at all events, 


“parish councils was nothing more 
nor less than nincompoops.” and cau- 
tioned Tummas that if there were 


“any messing with the rates,” or “mud- 
would 
be under the necessity of looking out 
for a new cowman. 


dling with the charities,’ she 


So it has come to pass that up to the 
present date, the people’s senate can 
hardly be said to have felt its legs. and 
has, under the able guidance of the 
chairman, refrained from taking any 
legislative action in the administration 
of parish matters. I cannot but regret 
that Tummas should have thought fit 
on the very day of Mrs. Roden’s funer- 
celebrate 


al, to his 


manumission by 
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getting gloriously drunk. It is, I fear 
me, a sign of the times, and may be 
taken as some indication of what we 
may expect under the new régime, or, 
to be more correct, the new want of 
régime. Only once, so far as my 
knowledge goes, did Tummas presume 
to make a beast of himself in the good 
old days, and then he was put into a 
horse-trough by Mrs. Roden’s orders, 
and left there till he was sober enough 
to find his way out. 

And now for a more particular ac- 
count of our village Semiramis lately 
have in my time had 
some knowledge of authoresses and 
poetesses: I have been on speaking 
terms with the wife of a head of a col- 


deceased. I 


lege, with dons’ wives’ by the score. 
with bishops’ ladies a few, with a stray 
I have 


earriage 


peeress here and there: seen 
and 


the 


Royalty herself in her 
Royalty’s daughters walking in 
streets, but I shall always regard my 
acquaintanceship with Mrs. Roden, 
née Thorpe, as the brightest spot in my 
social career. 

As I am unwilling to deal with mat- 
ters beyond my ken, I will not enter 
into a detailed account of the birth and 
parentage of this great woman. I will 
merely state that her baptismal name 
was Sarah, and that she was the only 
daughter and sole heiress of Thorpe. 
the great butcher, or to give him the 
Mrs. Roden herself 
always the great 
butcher, who monopolized the custom 
of our village. and who effectually 
nipped in the bud any sparks of enthu- 


title upon which 


insisted, master- 


siasm which may have existed in our 
old rector’s mind in those far-off days 
when he was young and vigorous. The 
rector, who told me the story, explained 
that in years gone by there was exist- 
ing in the parish grave discord on re- 
ligious matters between two factions. 
The points at issue were of trivial im- 
port. but party feeling ran high, and 
one-half of the parish was hardly on 
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speaking terms with the other. Anx- 
ious in the early days of his pastorate 
to compose these differences, the rec- 
tor invited the rival chiefs, one of 
whom was the master-butcher, to dine 
at the rectory and discuss matters in 
a friendly spirit. The invitation was 
accepted, and up to a certain point the 
prospects of an agreement looked rosy. 
There was much unanimity in the ap- 
preciation of the dinner—the 
cuisine, be it said, was at all times ir- 


rector’s 


reproachable—and a bottle of old col- 
lege port disappeared like magic. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said the rec- 
tor, pending the arrival of the second 
bottle, “I think we might just talk out 
your little differences, and we 
in a 


see if 


cannot adjust them friendly 
spirit.” 

It was then that the master-butcher 
got upon his legs. His ora- 


tory, according to the rector’s descrip- 


type of 


tion, was incisive, and his language at 
the outset of his favored 
that of the Scottish but 
later on there was exhibited a power 


discourse 
Covenanter, 


of invective which would have aroused 
the admiration of a Billingsgate fish- 
wife. 

“I have been a-looking forward to 
this meeting for days past,” he com- 
menced, “and I’ve been a-contriving 
how I may talk to you amicable-like, 
Richard Cope, as the rector says. And 
I've wrestled in prayer night and morn- 
ipg so as to get the power to talk things 
And the power it has come, 
But 


warned as I must fust say things to 


friendly. 
and the spirit it is willing. I'm 
you, Richard Cope, as will make your 
very heart burn.” and then followed the 
invective. 

The upshot of the peace conference 
was that the litigants had to be shown 
out of the rectory by different doors, 
and severally escorted on their home- 
ward journey by the rector and his 
man-of-all-work, in that they 
might not settle their disputes by a 


order 
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Stand-up fight in the road after having 
nearly come to fisticuffs in the dining- 
room. . 

After this one experiment the rector 
made no further attempt to act as me- 
diator, preferring to let matters take 
their own course. A few years later 
the Cope family moved their habitation 
to a neighboring village, and the mas- 
ter-butcher remained master of the sit- 
uation. When he died at a good old 
age, his mantle, together with a double 
portion of his spirit, descended on to 
the shoulders of his daughter, who 
shortly bestowed herself and _ her 
worldly goods on worthy John Roden, 
but retained in her own hands the par- 
amount authority over our village. It 
is seldom, I should fancy, given to any 
one individual in any parish to com- 
bine in his or her person the offices of 
church-warden of the parish church, 
patron and proprietor of a little Bethel, 
censor of public morals, medical ad- 
visor, and sanitary inspector. Yet I 
may say that at the time I knew Mrs. 
Roden she had practically usurped all 
these For if the title of 
church-warden more properly belonged 
to John Roden, it was his by courtesy 
only: and in the old vestry 
meetings it was well known to every 
member of the vestry that though the 
voice which was heard at their meet- 


functions. 


days of 


ings was the voice of John, the senti- 
ments and ideas it uttered were the 
sentiments and ideas of Sarah. Indeed 
John so far gave himself away in the 
matter that he never ventured to speak 
at all without a constant reference to 
a lengthy table of notes and queries 
copied in his wife’s handwriting, and 
invariably prefaced his remarks with 
the phrases, “My missus says,” or “My 
missus thinks.” 

“But what do think 
John?” he was once asked by an irrev- 


you yourself, 
erent vestryman. 

Poor John! for the moment he was 
It was a popu- 


completely nonplussed. 
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lar saying that he never dared to call 
his soul his own; and he had probably 
long since given up the habit, or it may 
have been the exertion, of independent 
thought. He scratched his head und 
looked in a helpless manner at his pa- 
per of instructions, and feebly ejaculat- 
ed,— 

“Well, I don’t know rightly as I 
think anything, and I don’t know as it 
would be much count on if I did neith- 
er. But howsomever my missus 
thinks,” etc., ete. 

Apart from his wife’s promptings old 
John Roden was not a man of many 
words, but occasionally in the privacy 
of his own house, if conversation 
seemed to be flagging, he would make 
a feeble attempt to entertain a visitor 
with some personal or family reminis- 
cences. The ready manner in which 
his better-half would supply emenda- 
tions and interpolations used to suggest 
to my mind the picture of an author 
and his critic sitting side by side and 
evolving a book together. 

“Now I minds in the 
1860,” John would begin. 

“Why, that was the year you was 
ill a-bed most of the summer along of 
those colds you got at the sheep-wash- 
ing. Roden. Nothing would please John 
but he must take and look after the 
sheep-washing himself that year, Mis- 
ter George. So I takes and claps him 
in bed with a good hot mustard plas- 
and keeps him there a week or 


summer of 


ter. 
more.” 

“Well,” continued John, “I minds as 
how me and my wife’s father, as was 
a butcher—” 

“A master-butcher, please, Roden: to 
hear you talk any one would think «1s 
you'd married a journeyman butcher's 
daughter.” 

“Well, me and my wife’s father, as 
was a master-butcher then, we was 4 
driving into market together—” 

“Then I wonder what you was a-driv 


ing in. Roden? My father used to ride 














to market on his cob just like any oth- 
er gentleman.” 

“Well, perhaps we was a-riding,” as- 
sented John. 

“Ah, that’s more like it: it were a 
slip of the tongue, Master George; he 
said driving, but he meant riding «ull 
the time. That is just John’s way.” 

What between the interruptions and 
the corrections and the promptings, the 
exact circumstances that John “mind- 
ed” never transpired; but, as Mrs. 
Roden subsequently explained to me. 
the omission was of trivial importance 

“Lor’ bless your heart, Master 
she said cheerily, “what do it 
matter after all? John, he’s had his 
say, and that has pleased him. I never 
take no account of what John says for 
my own part, though I likes to hear 
talk. He hasn’t had what you 
wouldn’t call no eddication, hasn’t 
John. But there, I knew he wasn’t an 
eddicated man when I married him. 
But he knows more now that he did 
then by a bit, I count. I went to a 
boarding-school for a matter of three 
years or more.” 

Poor old John predeceased his wife 
by some ten years, and “a blessing it 
were that he was took and not me.” 
So moralized Mrs. Roden, and she gave 
me sundry good reasons in support of 
her theory that the fittest to live had 
survived. When a few days after his 
funeral I went to pay a visit of con- 
dolence, I found her sitting in her par- 
lor in all the glories of widowhood. 
Disconsolate widowhood I will not call 
it. for there was an evident feeling that 
the widow’s cap with its long stream- 
ers and the heavily craped dress were 
becoming to her matronly person; and 
was 


George!” 


him 


the consciousness that her attire 
ealeulated to make a favorable impres- 
sion on her visitors was eminently com- 
forting and sustaining. 

She sighed deeply as she motioned me 


to a seat. 
“Well, he’s gone, is Roden,’ 


, 


she said 
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presently, “and his end was peace. IL 
buried him ‘andsome, as I always said 
1 would, as his family shouldn't never 
throw it up against me as I didn’t do 


my duty by him. Not as I minds, Mas- 
ter George, what people do say, as is 
often blasts of vain doctrine. But 
there’s a way of doing things, and I’ve 
done what's proper. There were Mrs. 
Jakes up top of the village; it were 
twelve years ago come Christmas as 
she lost her husband same as I’ve done 
mine, and Jakes was a man of some 
count in these parts too, and had made 
his bit of money. But was there mutes 
and mourning coaches at his burying, 
Master George? Not one, as I’m an 
honest woman. There wasn’t no 
hearse, just six farm laborers carrying 
him down, and all a-walking. I coulda‘t 
have done that along o’ John: I told 
‘im I'd bury ’im ’andsome, and I done 
it. He were sitting by that table same 
as you're sitting now, Master George, 
three weeks hack come to-morrow, and 
nothing will please him but he will 
have out the parish account-book and 
messing. Well, I him. 
‘John,’ I says, ‘you ain’t no count to 
do that now,’ I tells him; ‘you've done 


begins stops 


with parish accounts now, you've got 
your own accounts to make up, and not 
much time to do it in neither. What 
you’ve got to think of now.’ I says, 
‘Roden, is whether you'll have a wood- 
en cross or a stone,—not as I wouldn't 
have a wooden cross myself if T were 
you, as can he made in the village. and 
then you'll know what you're paying 
for.’ And then, just to cheer him up T 
shows him what T’d got ready to put 
over him. I'd like you to see it, Master 
George.”’ and she handed me a paper. 


The best of husbands 

And the best of men, 

The village ne’er 

Shall see his like again. 
He’s gone and left 

His widow to repine. 

She put this cross, 

Helped by his children nine. 
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On reading this composition I was ab- 
solutely at a loss what to say. It has 
been the habit of our village to prefer 
original compositions to Scriptural 
texts, but 1 really did not feel that I 
was called upon to admire poor John’s 
epitaph. Still | had to say something, 
so | hazarded a feeble criticism. 

“I didn’t know that you had nine chil- 
dren, Mrs. Roden.” 

“Ah, that’s what John said. But he'd 
got two nieces, and | told him that they 
wouldn't like to be left out, poor things, 
as they rode in a coach and brought 
their wreaths and all. And I tells him, 
‘Abraham, he called his wife his sis- 
ter, and she were only his cousin after 


all, and what was good enough for 
Abraham is good enough for you, 


John,’ I Not that John hadn't 
a hankering after the other ending, 


and she handed me a revised version of 


says. 
1? 


the last four lines:— 


His widow left, 

He’s gone to heaven. 

She put this cross, 

Helped by his children seven. 


“But there,” she continued, “as I tells 
him, I thinks and I hopes that l’ll meet 
him in heaven some day, but there’s 
no knowing, and it’s best to be on the 
safe side.” 

It was the original 
verses that were eventually inscribed 


copy of these 
on the handsome cross that stood at 
the head of John Roden’s grave. I am 
still rather dubious as to whether the 
conversation on “graves, worms, and 
epitaphs” was so entirely gratifying to 
the feelings of the invalid as to those 
of his consort, but the general verdict 
of the village was that Mrs. Roden had, 
as she herself claimed, done the thing 
handsomely. 

And now, what were the lady’s own 
A quaint medley in- 


religious views? 
deed, and yet I am sure that there was 
a genuine depth in her convictions, and 
that according to her lights she was a 
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religious enthusiast. Her own account 
was that she believed in the Gospel, 
and she added, “And for my own part, 
I don’t see as it makes much difference 
who preaches it, so long as it is Gos- 
pel. And yet there is the rector, Mas- 
ter George, as is always saying that 
the parish is getting that large as he 
shall soon want a curate,—he don’t hold 
by Mr. Timms preaching the Gospel 
on Sunday nights in my little chapel as 
I built on purpose. He says as how Mr. 
Timms ain’t never been properly or- 
dained. Why, it’s my chapel, and if I 
lets him preach there, and see that he 
preaches Gospel, what’s it got to do 


with the rector or no one else? Why 
don’t the rector offer to come and 
preach there himself?’ 

“Well, I suppose, Mrs. Roden, it’s 


hardly what you would call an author- 
ized chapel.” 
“Authorized! 
call authorized, Master George. 
the land, I gets the money together 
for the chapel, I pays a man to preach 
there, and I tells him that I won’t have 
nothing preached there but Gospel, and 
I goes every Sunday night to hear that 
he do preach Gospel,—if all that don't 
authorize, I should like to know what 


I don’t know what you 
I give 


do.” 
As the old lady was getting warm, it 
was obviously unwise to continue the 


discussion; for, as Job Billing once 
sagely remarked, “When old Sarah 


Roden have once set her back up. ten 
thousand millions of ’osses ain’t a-go- 
ing to pull it down again.” 

And indeed. for my own part, I have 
never found woman- 
kind on these tonics either conducive 


argument with 


to harmony or productive of effect. 
And yet, notwithstanding the mother- 
ly pride she took in the little chapel of 
her own establishment. no one would 
have repudiated more indignantly than 
Mrs. Roden the idea that she was any- 
thing but a good Churchwoman. Sofar 
asamost regular attendance at morning 

















service can be held to substuatiate a 
claim to the title, she was the very 
best Churchwoman in the parish. Sun- 
day after Sunday, fair weather or foui, 
she was to be seen in her place, sitting 
in all the dignity that appertained to 
the position of being the better-half 
of a church-warden, and with all the 
importance that attached itself to the 
wearer of the best black silk dress in 
the parish, and the tenant of the one 
and only faculty pew. 
“I’m not one of that 
yokes of oxen or bits of land stand in 
the way of my church-going, Master 


sort as lets 


George. If ever misses me at 
morning church, it will be because you 
ain’t there to see me, or because I am 
ill a-bed.” 

But regular attendance by no mears 
argued entire approval of all that was 
said or done in our parish church in 
these modern days. 

“I'm true blue Protestant,” she in- 
formed me one day, “and I can’t a-bear 
None of yer newfangled 
goings your bowings and your 
scrapings, and your uprisings and your 
down-sittings for me. I don’t hold with 
they idolatries.” 

True to her creed, she regularly sat 
down when the rest of the congregation 
stood up at the entrance of the clergy: 
sniffed long and loudly if she disap- 
proved of any doctrinal teaching in the 
sermon, and closed her purse with an 
audible click if the destination of the 
offertory money was not entirely to her 


you 


no papists. 
on, 


liking. 

“There'll be an extra half-crown in 
our little box to-night. Master George. 
what goes to a mother’s club. There's 
more good in that, I reckon, than in 
that propagating of the heathen in for- 
eign parts. What's black by nature 
will be black to its dying day. and it's 
no use sending good money out of the 


parish to wash it white.” 
There spoke the spirit of the master- 
That she closed 


buicher’s daughter. 
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her purse-strings on occasion arose not 


so much from want of liberality as 
from the tradesman-like feeling against 
good money going out of the parish. 
From each and every one of her pen- 
sioners—and they numbered not a few, 
for there was a lamentable lack of hon- 
pride among our villagers, and 
many of them preferred being pauper- 
ized to going on short commons—my 
Lady Bountiful exacted something like 
feudal service. The boys of the family 
were expected to touch their caps to 
her in the streets and run on errands 
out of school hours; the girls to abjure 
feathers in their hats and drop their 
morning curtseys; boys and girls alike 
to submit to a weekly half-hour'’s in- 
struction in the Gospel from her pri- 
vate chaplain. 
to follow in Church matters the exam- 
ple set them by their benefactress, who 
never thought twice about entering a 
cottage and hauling a defaulter of 
either sex over the coals. She allowed 
no malingering to interfere with the 
duties of attendance at public worship. 
“Church in the morning and chapel in 
the evening, Widow Brown, or no more 
shillings from reckon as if 
you’re hearty enough to tramp to my 
house on Monday, you're well enough 
to go to church and chapel on Sunday.” 
The inspection 
which she paid to well-nigh every cot- 
tage in our end of the village were thus 
described by Tom Bull, the hunch- 
backed cobbler. privileged in virtue of 
his deformity to pass remarks on peo- 


est 


Parents were required 


me. I 


surprise visits of 


ple in high places. 

“The old woman do be just like a 
maggot.” he said, “in and out, poking 
her nose and smelling in every corner, 
no by your leave nor with your leave 
nor nothing.” 

If T am not prepared to go the whole 
length of saying that these visits were 
acceptable to the recipients, there was 
no doubt at all about the general effect 


being salutary in the long-run. Drastie 
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measures were necessary to make 
our villagers a comparatively clean 
and wholesome race. Mrs. Roden’s 
measures were very drastic, her lan- 
guage on occasions marked by decision 
rather than refinement. 

“Here’s your monthly shilling, Mrs. 
Thomas, and I don’t know as it isn’t 
the last you’ll have. Cleanliness is next 
to godliness, and yours is the dirtiest 
cottage in the parish, so as I allers 
spits when I pass your door.” 

With what promptitude, too, did she 
in her latter days suppress a contractor 
who had ventured to deposit a noisome 
heap of rubbish in our village. I had 
the good fortune to hear the conversa- 
tion between Tummas, who was her 
emissary on this occasion, and the con- 
tractor’s carters. Tummas, whose head 
had been perhaps a little turned by the 
new dignity which had been thrust 
upon him, commenced operations by 
trying to play a card on his own ac- 
count, 

“Hi, you there,” he shouted to the 
earters who were in the act of unload- 
ing the rubbish, “just you drop that.” 

“Drop what?’ was the carter’s an- 
swer. 

“Why, a-putting of that mess there— 
drop it, I says.” 

“And who says we're té drop it?” 

“Why, the parish council, in course. 
I be Chairman.” 

“Well, then, Mister Chairman of the 
parish council, you just trot off home 
again and mind your own business. 
We takes our orders from Slee, and 
not from no councils.” 

Put out of court on his first count, 
Tummas wisely swallowed the affront 
to his official dignity, and tried a new 
tack. 

“My missus, Missus Roden of the 
Manor House, she sent me, and she 
says as you've to drop it. She says that 
you can go home yourself and tell Slee 
as she can buy him up any day in the 
week, and as how if that muck is there 









to-morrow morning, she'll have the law 

on him.” 

The two carters suspended operations 

and looked at each other. 

“Missus Roden!” presently ejaculat- 
ed one. 

“Old Sairey!” murmured the other, 
and after a momentary silence he stuck 
his shovel into the heap. 

“I dunno what you're a-going to do 
of, mate,” he remarked, “‘but I ain’t a- 
going on with this job. I'd sooner run 
my old head up agin a brick wall as 
agin old Sairey, and I reckon as Slee 
*d say the same.” 

There was not a trace of that rub- 
bish-heap when I passed the place the 
next day. I feel that I have underrated 
Mrs. Roden’s importance when i spoke 
of her as having usurped the functicns 
of sanitary inspector. In matters of 
this sort she played the part of sanitary 
inspector, District Council, and Local 
Government Board all rolled up into 
one. There was no delay and ao beat- 
ing about the bush: her methods weve 
summary—a word and a blow, and not 
infrequently the blow came first. 

In her capacity of medical adviser 
she dosed all the old men and women 
in the parish, and nearly drove the au- 
thorized local practitioner to despair. 
Her medicines—Heaven knows where 
she got the recipes from!—were infinite- 
ly more popular than those of the poor 
Sawbones; there was nothing to pay 
and plenty to taste. I myself had a 
narrow escape from testing her phar- 
maceutical skill, and it made me very 
cautious for the future. Happening to 
eall upon her on an evening when I 
was suffering from a heavy cold, as ill 
luck would have it I was taken with 
a violent fit of sneezing. 

“IT must.take you in hand. Master 
she said. “I’ve got some stuff 
in a bottle as will drive away a cold in 
no time,” and after rummaging in a 
eupboard, she produced a small bottle 
full of a black compound. The smell, 


George,” 














when I opened the bottle, was bad 
enough in all conscience, but I saw that 
she had it in her mind to pore the stuff 
down my throat instanter. 
that the taste of medicine would in- 
fallibly spoil my dinner, and undertak.- 
ing to swallow the draught before | 
went to bed, I beat a hurried retreat, 
and on the following morning success- 
fully passed the bottle on to my gar- 
dener, an old Devonshire man, who 
also had a bad cold. It did him gvod 
so he informed me the next morning; 
but he showed no inclination to ash for 
more. “As it would twist a cat,” was 
his description of it. 

A great woman in these her public 
capacities, Sarah Roden showed herself 
equally great in the petty details of 
domestic life. She permitted no cir- 
cumstances to abash her, and from po- 
sitions where others with less force of 
character might have felt embarrassed 
or humiliated, she would extzicate her- 
self without loss cf caste. [Tor in- 
stance, an ordinary woman might have 
expressed some annoyance at Mr. 
Hales’ sale when the job-lot of dessert 
plates, which had been knocked -‘own 
to her for a preposterously high price, 
turned out to be a very miscellaneous 
collection. Not so Mrs. Roden 

“Well, Master George,” she 
pered in my ear, “and I knows as they 
don’t match. But Lord 
what do it matter when they doylies 
is on?” 

It is the mark, we have been told, of 
a well-balanced mind to feel at ease 
in any society. There was a morning 
when I found Mrs. Roden at her silver 
cupboard putting away some forks. 

“As John has gone to market,” she 
explained to me, “and is very like to 
bring home a friend or two for supper. 
Plated forks is good enough for them 
to eat with on market-days, as half of 


Pleading 
> 


whis- 


bless 


yer! 


Blackwood'’s Magazine, 
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them as John brings home can't eat 
proper, and bites their forks. 
own part, Master George, I says that 
if the Queen was to ask me to tea, I 
should know bow to behave myself.” 

The accent laid upon the pronoun 
muy or may not have been intended to 
imply that Mrs. Roden would not un- 
dertake to answer for Royalty coming 
with equal credit out of the ordeal. 

“I daresay that you and the Queen 
would have plenty to talk about, Mrs. 
Roden. What should you call her?” 

“Mum, of course, same as I should 
expect her to call me. Yes, mum,” she 
repeated, reflectively, “or Majesty now 
and again perhaps, but mum would be 
good enough for me.” 

Being then such as we are in our vil- 
lage, a weak-kneed but gainsaying gen- 
eration at the best of times, of such a 
woman have we been deprived. I do 
not pretend to be able to analyze the 
feelings of the whole parish on the loss 
that we have sustained. For my own 
part, I am unfeignedly sorry. I had 
known her worth, and gauged her mer- 
its as well as her weaknesses. And 
yet such is the want of charity in this 
world of ours, and such the lack of the 
power of due appreciation, that I fear 
me the reprobate Job Billing, who fills 
the office of sexton, struck the keynote 
of the line of thought that pervades the 
minds of too many in the lower grades 
of society when he thus addressed me: 

“Looking at old Mother 
grave, Master George? 


or my 


Roden’s 
Well, she were 
a masterful woman and no mistake. 
But she won't get up no more: I give 
her two extra feet drop a purpose. I 
counted as how she’d bossed the show 
here long enough, and as it were high 
time as she went and bossed it some- 
where Upstairs or downstairs, 
T don’t envy ’em.” 


else. 
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Frederick the Great and Marshal de Grumbkow. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND MARSHAL DE GRUMBKOW.* 


On the 22d of October, 1735, Marshal 
de Grumbkow wrote to that Prince 
Royal of Prussia, who was afterward 
the great Frederick, as follows: ‘“Mon- 
signeur,—I was S0 enchanted by the 
letter which your Royal Highness did 
me the honor to address me on the 16th 
of October, that I—even I, who have 
not a scrap of poetry about me!—pro- 
duced, upon the spot, the following 
couplet, of which the purport is sincere 
though the poetry is very bad: 


Attend our vows, kind Heaven! Protect 
and guide 

Our second Titus, and our hope and 
pride! 


“The two letters having been already 
closed and addressed to Ruhstiidt, I 
wrote my famous couplet on the out- 
side of the sealed packet. I have a 
strong box out there which contains no 
end of curious things; such as narra- 
tives of my campaigns and of all the 
negotiations I have ever conducted, be- 
sides infinite letters and anecdotes. 
Your Royal Highness is the only per- 
son in whom [ have ever confided the 
secret of this box, and if Your Royal 
Highness survives me—as I pray Heav- 
en may be the case—I would like it en- 
trusted to some intelligent and trust- 
{worthy man, who might compile a very 
iinteresting volume of memoirs out of 
the material which it contains.” 

The Marshal died in 17389. It then 
appeared that he had destroyed a good 
many of his papers, but there were still 
in the strong box forty-two bundles of 
letters, of which the covers had been 
removed; and the Prince Royal, who 
had become King in the meantime, had 
them all deposited in the _ secret 


* Translated for The Living Age. 





archives. A portion of the correspon- 
dence, which the Prince kept up, in 
French, with Grumbkow for seven 
years, was published some time since. 
M. Koser, director of the royal archives 
of Prussia, has now published it in full, 
adding sixty-nine hitherto unedited let- 
ters to the seventy already given to 
the world. 

It is a very curious correspondence. 
There are, in the lives of most great 
men, certain critical years, during 
which they are not yet sure of them- 
selves, and are chiefly occupied with 
the endeavor to bring order out of their 
internal chaos. Frederick appears, 
during his early youth, like an ordinary 
son who is kept very short and who 
curses the tyranny of a father with a 
mind as narrow as his hand is harsh 
and heavy. There is no question with 
the young Prince of kissing the rod: he 
rebels; he is determined to escape from 
slavery; he has no rule of conduct other 
than his own good pleasure. In 1731, 
the date of his first letters to Grumb- 
kow,. he is nineteen; and though his 
pride has been broken by a series of 
humiliating experiences, his wild oats 
are not yet all sown. But after 1755 
the tone of the correspondence changes. 
The recalcitrant soul has retired within 
himself. He welcomes discipline: his 
theughts are in the future; he is re- 
solved thoroughly to learn his business 
as a king, and his personal affairs in- 
terest him less than do those of the 
public. He is still passionately fond 
of literature, poetry, philosophy and the 
flute: but he begins dimly to foresee 
his own high destiny, and Prussia and 
Prussian policy already claim a large 


1 Correspondi.nce inedite de Frederic le Grand 
avee le Marechal Grumbkow et le President 
Maupertuis, Leipsic, 1898. 

















He feels the 
inysterious agitation of the migratory 
bird, haunted by a vision of the distant 
land, whither his fate now calls him. 
Marshal de Grumbkow had, as M. 
IKXoser points out, no ground of com- 
plaint against Fortune, with whose fa- 
vors he had been loaded. A grandson 
of the Great Elector, he was made a 


share of his attention. 


general at thirty-one, and two years la- 
ter he was minister. It was not all 
good luck in his case, however; he did 
much for himself. 
of him that 
merely in being an excellent buffoon 
an agreeable fact 
was, that he joined to a rare genius 
versatile talents, and a 
very uncommon degree of mental culti- 
He excelled as a soldier, a cour- 
tier. a diplomatist, and an adminis- 
trator: and no matter how difficult and 
delicate the missions with which he 
was charged he always acquitted him- 
self triumphantly. He used to say that 
in order to succeed a man should have 
not merely a good wit, but plenty of 
brutality. Wit, he certainly had, and 
he could, upon occasion, give loose rein 
to his more brutal instincts. He car- 
ried his capacity for drinking to so 
heroic a pitch that his nickname was 
He once sent an audacious 
challenge to the hardest drinker of his 
time. King Augustus of Poland, and 
came off conqueror. “The King of Po- 
land.” wrote Péllnitz, “afterward was 
made ill by the affair. from which he 
never quite recovered: and even M. 
Grumbkow’'s health was permanently 
impaired.” 

But 


he. 


His enemies might 


say his merit consisted 


and débauché: the 


for intrigue, 


vation. 


Riberines. 


this astounding drunkard could 
when he chose, the most amiable, 
the most fascinating and the cleverest 
of men. He could make himself loved 


or feared as occasion required. and 
what more is to be expected of any 
man? After he had finished his studies 
at the Universities of Halle and Ley- 


den. he lived for several years at Marl- 
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be- 


borough’s headquarters, where he 
came acquainted with all the great per- 
sonages of his time, and where he had 
a famous opportunity to study the ma- 


chinery, and even touch the secret 
springs, of European diplomacy. 

It was here that he elaborated his 
philosophy of life. and his theory of 
human nature; and the cardinal point of 
his system, as he afterward explained 
to the Prince Royal, was that “inter- 
national policy consists in the employ 
ment of all manner of illicit means for 
A kind of de- 
corum must, of course, be observed and 
appearances kept up to a certainextent; 
but “those who blame Louis XIV. for 


mutual discomfiture.” 


having made a distinction between the 
letter and the spirit of a treaty usually 
do the same thing themselves; that is 
to say, 
except 
terests of the contracting power: and 
it is tacitly understood among sover- 
eigns that a prince who piques himself 
dupe. 
only lays himself open td ridi- 


no treaty is considered binding 
in so far as it subserves the in- 


on his integrity is a foregone 
and 
cule. 

The sovereigns who employed Grumb- 
kow had found no fault, probably, with 
his political doctrine; but they did re- 
proach him with applying the 
maxims to public and private affairs 
and with using unlawful means to ad 
fortunes. Absolutely 


same 


vance his own 
devoid of scruples, his conscience was 
abundantly 


amount of 


satisfied by a “certain 
The old 
Frederick TI.. understood perfectly, and 


decorum.” king. 
is said to have summoned Grumbkow 
death-bed him 
“You 
You'll have to reform or you 
that 
bliss which I shall soon be enjoying.” 
The detested 
him so heartily that nobody dared pro 
The 


Margravine of Bayreuth speaks of him 


to his and addressed 


thus: great rascal, 


know! 


are a you 


will have no part in everlasting 
queen Sophia-Dorothea 


nounce his name in her presence. 


in her memoirs as a clever schemer, ab- 
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solutely treacherous, who inspired all 
honest folk with an instinctive anti- 
pathy. Frederick William I. was un- 
der no illusion about the man's virtue, 
yet he told him everything, confided all 
his plans and projects, consulted him 
incessantly, and was guided by his ad- 
vice. There is a kind of charm which 
is invincible. We despise the woman 
we love, but love ner none the less. 
The King said to himself twenty times 
a day that Grumbkow was a knave, 
yet he listened to his counsels and em- 
ployed him on his business. 

The first interviews which Frederick, 
as a prisoner of state under charge of 
desertion and high treason, very unwil- 
lingly held with Grumbkow, were in 
no wise calculated to recommend to 
the young prince’s favor that extremely 
able officer, who was, perhaps, to some 
extent responsible for his own misfor- 
tune. “The catastrophe which befell 
the Prince Royal in 1730,” says M. 
Koser, “the discovery of his plans for 
escape, his arrest, his trial, and all the 
miserfes and humiliations to which the 
Queen and the Princess Wilhelmina 
were exposed in consequence had been 
so many triumphs for Grumbkow. 
He was one of the examining mag- 
istrates who, on September 2d, 
subjected the Prince to a long and 
cruel interrogatory. He did not know 
what to make of the prisoner, who 
seems. completely to have disconcerted 
him by his haughty, defiant bearing 
and the insolence of his replies. He 
saw him again at Kfistrin, and found, 
to his great relief, that Frederick’s 
mood had changed. The Prince had 
heen compelled to witness the execu- 
tion of Katt, the beloved confidant of 
all his youthful follies, and the horror 
of that scene had overpowered him. 
Nothing was left him but to submit 
completely and unconditionally. In 
the summer of the next year Grumb- 
kow was present at the first interview 
between the father and son. They 
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were reconciled; but it was a hollow 
peace.” 

A few days later Grumbkow drew up 
for the Prince a list of instructions, in- 
tended to acquaint him with the means 
whereby he might hope to reinstate 
himself in the royal favor, and disarm 
the seemingly implacable resentment 
of the men who had written: “I have 
caused Fritz to be arrested, and I will 
treat him as his crime and his coward- 
ice deserve. I no longer recognize him 
as my son, for he has dishonored me 
and my house; and such a wretch as 
that does not deserve to live.” The 
Marshal advised Frederick to conduct 
himself “simply, naturally and respect- 
fully, to keep a calm face and a conti- 
dent bearing,” such as might befit a 
young man with a clear conscience and 
no guilty recollections. He counselled 
him especially to avoid “a bantering 
tone, or anything approaching a jest:” 
but at the same time to lay aside ail 
those “grand, gloomy and peculiar” 
airs which were so very irritating to 
his parent. He urged him to assume 
upon all occasions an air of extreme 
modesty; to reserve his attentions for 
persons agreeable to the King: to be- 
tray no interest in those who had had 
the misfortune to displease him: to 
check the marks of affection which he 
might be tempted to bestow on his 
mother and sister. “Great as are the 
claims of the incomparable Princess 
Royal on your tenderness and confi- 
dence, I should advise you—at least in 
the beginning—to be extremely cau- 
tious.” He added that it would he 
well also for the young Prince to em- 
brace an early opportunity of profes- 
sing before the generals and other ofli- 
cers of the garrison at Berlin his un- 
feigned repentance; and said he might 
even end such a confession by lifting 
his hand with some such adjuration as: 
“TI, Frederick of Prussia, swear to Al- 
mighty God, as T hope for His forgive- 
ness through the merits of Jesus Christ. 
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that 1 will remain faithful unto death 
to my sovereign lord and father.” 
Grumbkow concluded his exhortation 
on this wise: “All the reward I ask 
ot the Prince Royal for this disinter- 
ested advice is, that he will believe me 
a faithful servant of the King, and 
consequently of himself; and that if 
ever malicious persons attempt to give 
him unfavorable ideas of me he will 
hear me first before he gives them 
credence. For the rest, I place my re- 
liance on God alone.” 

Are we to suppose that Frederick 
never did lend an ear to the aforesaid 
evil-disposed persons, and that he took 
all the asseverations of Grumbkow for 
sterling metal? He is lavish in his let- 
ters of the most flattering endearments, 
reiterating the assurance of his devo- 
tion and his gratitude. He swears that 
he trusts him utterly, and “lays bare 
his heart to him as to God the Father.” 
“IT know that you are slightly distrust- 
ful, and this is why I make haste to 
say that I not only esteem sincerely, 
but love you with my whole heart; and 
that IT am, my dear friend, always and 
entirely your faithful friend and ser- 
vant.” 

We have every reason to believe, 
however, that he did distrust his new 
friend very seriously; as a man of dam- 
aged reputation and more than ques- 
tionable sincerity. But it rested with 
the Marshal, and with him alone, to 
assuage or aggravate his own misfor- 
tune: and necessity knows no law. 
Frederick William launched no more 
thunderbolts, but the low grumblings 
of his wrath were incessantly audible. 
He said and repeated that his incor- 
rigible son would certainly deal him 
some new blow before long. Frederick 
could not fail to see that he was un- 
der constant espionage; his most trivial 
movements were watched and report- 
ed: his lightest word repeated and en- 
larged upon; and there were plenty of 
“wood gazetteers” about him and ex- 
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cellent foragers for a sensation. He 
kuew that no end of stories were told 
concerning him; that even in Pomera- 
nia there were unfriendly critics ready 
to report his actions; and that “all 
manner of slander would find ready 
credence in the prejudiced mind of his 
devoted father.” “A friend writes me 
that the King, who has a bad cough, 
said to Hacke, ‘People will be for say- 
ing that the old hangman is going to 
die. You can tell them that the one 
who is coming after me will send them 
all to the devil—and that’s all they will 
get by the change.’ I do not partic- 
ularly mind that sort of thing. Like 
yourself, my dear friend, I let folks 
rave, and go my own way. They can 
say what they like. My conscience is 
clear, and it is nothing to me.” The 
truth is that he was not as indifferent 
to public opinion as he supposed, and 
that he greatly felt the need of an ad- 
vocate in high quarters. Grumbkow 
had the ear of the King, and Grumb- 
kow was a man to be considered. 
Hardly less than an advocate Fred- 
erick needed a money-lender. Paternal 
avarice drew the reins so tight that he 
was often terribly embarrassed. He 
literally knew not where to look for 
means to defray the expenses of his 
anything but royal establishment, or to 
procure recruits for the regiment of 
which he had been graciously made 
Colonel. “It is fortunate for the ex 
cellent Margravine and myself,” he 
wrote, “that poverty is not a vice. If 
it were, we should be the greatest sin- 
ners alive.” In his pressing need, he 
applied to Grumbkow; and how did 
Grumbkow procure him funds? In the 
same dishonorable manner in which 
he got money for himself. After hav- 
ing had a secret understanding both 
with England and France, he sold him- 
self to Austria. He had long been 
the sycophant, the informer, the accom- 
plice of the royal envoy at Berlin. 
Count von Seckendorf. his old comrade 
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in the War of the Succession. For 
him he worked; to him he systematical- 
ly revealed all the the 
Prussian Court; all the views and pur- 


poses, both of the King and his min- 


intrigues of 


isters. 

The Viennese Court, which paid the 
Marshal a regular pension of one thou- 
sand ducats, readily consented to ex- 
tend its liberality to the Prince Royal, 
in the fond hope of laying him under 
an obligation. We must live, first of 
all: and philosophy may be deferred 


till the morrow. Poverty is a great 
school of modesty: capable of taming 
the most irritable pride. Frederick 


accepted these subsidies shamelessly, 
well knowing whence they came. His 
method of preserving his dignity was 
to make his acknowledgments as curt 
as possible. On the 19th of September, 
1732, Seckendorf paid him a visit at 
tuppin. “I was graciously received,” 
he wrote to his accomplice, “but with 
a great show of reserve concerning the 
topics which I introduced. He spoke 
of the recruits he had raised, but said 
not a word about the money which I 
advanced.” Count Seckendorf 
unreasonable. There are debts 
eannot be acknowledged, 
which the sullen 


have 
was 

which and 
‘ases in silence of 
seeming ingratitude is the sole resource 
of royal pride at bay. 

It is both the misfortune and the 
blessing of youth to believe that all 
Frederick, who 
knowing 
toils of 


things are possible. 
had the 
that Grumbkow 
Austria. 
which he could not render without em 
broiling himself with the government. 
The Court 
were 

the 


reasons for 
the 
him a 


best of 
was in 


expected of service 


whose pay he was taking. 
Prince Eugene 
the heir of 


of Vienna and 


keenly desirous that 
Prussian crown should espouse a niece 
of the Empress—the Princess Eliza- 
beth-Christine of Brunswick-Bevern. 
It would be one more hold upon Fred- 
know, has 


Austria, as we 


erick; and 
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always considered marriage the main- 
spring of history. Through the efforts 
of Grumbkow Frederick-William had 
been won over to the same view. The 
year before, indeed, he had promised 
his son a choice among three princess- 
es; but he thought better of it. and 
now ordered him to marry Elizabeth- 
Christine under pain of incurring the 
royal wrath and irreparable disgrace. 
Frederick dared not say no, and bowed 
to the decree; Dut he adjured Grumb- 
kow to come to his aid, and invent 
some sort of an expedient whereby he 
might be rescued from the clutches of 
a princess, who gave him the night- 
mare. 

This is the gist of almost all the let- 
ters of 1731 and 1732. He supplicates; 
he kicks. This man who will yet as- 
tonish the world by the firmness of his 
judgment; of whom Voltaire will one 
day affirm that “his commanding rea- 
son lifted him high above what he was 
and what he did,” is as unreasonable 
as a spoiled child crying for the moon. 
He protests that he shall be the worst 
of husbands; that the sex does not in- 
terest or attract him in the least: that 
he detests the mere idea of a woman. 
The Princess of Bevern, whom, by the 
way, he has never seen, inspires him, 
with peculiar aversion. If 
compelled to take her he shall 
soon put her away: for he is certain 
that she is a fool, and quite inaccessible 


he says, 


very 


to reason. He pities the ugly creature 
with all his heart, for she will inevita- 
bly be the most unhappy Princess in 
the entire worid. There is no kind of 
wife he would not prefer to a stupid 
creature, who will infuriate him by her 
blunders, and whom he shall be 
ashamed to bring forward. He would 
rather have a woman too free than too 
virtuous, ete., ete., ete. There is one 
consolation, however: he may be quit. 
by a pistol-shot, of all the ills of life. 
To all of Grumbkow replies: 
“How is You placed yourself 


which 


this? 











unreservedly in the King’s hands, and 
now you throw up everything and want 


to mix myself in affairs which 
might cost me my head! No, Mon- 
sieur! My shirt is nearer to me than 
my doublet; and I have not forgotteu 
what the King said to me one day at 
Wusterhausen, when your Royal High- 
ness was in the Chateau of Thiistrin 
and I was trying to defend your Royal 
jlighness. ‘May I be damned for a 
liar if I think that son of mine will 
ever die a natural death, and God grant 
he may not perish on the scaffold!” 

The was ultimately ar- 
ranged, aud Grumbkow got a gratuity 
of forty thousand florins. By June 12th 
of the next year, 1733, the money was 
all spent; and either out of spite or be- 
cause he had nothing more to gain from 
him, Frederick allowed nearly two 
years to elapse before he wrote again 


me 


marriage 


to Grumbkow. When the correspon- 
dence is resumed, it bears quite 
a different character. The _ situa- 


tion and the circumstances are 
wholly changed. By a sort of re-action, 
very common in the affairs of this 
world, the Marshal has lost something 
of his credit. His relations with his 
master have become ticklish, and that 
famous giver of advice now conde- 
scends to ask it of Frederick. He finds 
he has to deal with a man whom the 
affair of the marriage appears suddenly 
to have matured, and who, after hav- 
ing cut his young wife to the heart by 
his coldness, is beginning to show a 
certain consideration for one whom 
he had so far treated with supreme 
contempt. “She is very gentle,” he 
said to one friend, “very docile; defer- 
ential to excess, and ready to forestall 
all my wishes. I should be a villain 
if I did not respect her.” 

His father, to be sure, is as inimical 
as ever, and still distrusts his son. 

“The King still watches me narrow- 


ly, and scrutinizes my every act. Ne 


craftsman was ever so dissatisfied with 
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the work of his hands as the King is 
with his. If this be modesty, one must 
udmit that it is slightly exaggerated. 
It hardly seems a sufficient ground for 
making war on the French nations that 
1 speak French, read the excellent au- 
thors who have written in that tongue, 
and have a preference for witty and 
well-mannered persous of French ey- 
traction.” 

Nevertheless, William, 
though ever suspicious of the Prince, 
had rewarded his obedience by allow- 
ing him to set up an establishment in 
the Castle of Rheinsberg. 
parent lives handsomely; he feels him- 
self nearer the throne, and, day by day, 
he 


Frederick 


The heir-ap- 


devotes to his professional du- 
ties more and the 
which he had hitherto consumed upon 
his tastes and pleasures. “I intend to 
keep on my father's right side about 
the army, and I shall endeavor to con- 
vince him that I know what I 
about.” He had come to devote a good 
part of his leisure to making himself 
acquainted with contemporary affairs; 
he studied history, and prepared him- 
self to become a distinguished man of 
action by observing and criticising the 
actions of others. He was conscious of 
the change in himself, and likened him- 
self to that pretorian prefect, who fell 
into disgrace under Hadrian, and re- 
tired to end his days in the country, 
and who said just before his death that 


more of time 


am 


he had passed sixty-seven years on the 
earth and had lived seven. “If I were 
to write my own epitaph now,” said 
Frederick to a friend, “it would read: 
Here lies one who lived a year.” 
Politics formed the main 
of his discussions with Grumbkow, and 
he always upheld the advantages of a 
straightforward against that 
great friend of illicit expedients. He 
labored earnestly to convince him that 
there are tricks which are unworthy of 
a sovereign, and things which are not 
that a king who 


subject 


policy 


allowable; respects 
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himself must have certain virtues, and 
be very jealous of his own renown. “i 
know no law but that of honor, which 
will ever be the guide of my actions.” 
We find in his letters of this period 
the germ of the thoughts and maxims 
which he afterward developed in his 
Anti-Machiavel, for which he was al- 
ready collecting the material and which 
appeared in 1739. 

When we come to examine this ex- 
traordinary book, the work of a man 
who professed a profound contempt for 
vain scruples of every kind, we are, at 
first, inclined to regard it as a mere 
burlesque—a deliberate piece of mysti- 
fication; but we end by thoroughly be- 
lieving in the sincerity of the writer, 
and the correspondence published by 
M. Koser confirms us in this view. “He 
spits in the pot,” said Voltaire, “simply 
to disgust other people;” but the truth 
is that he heartily disliked the pot. He 
never could forgive Machiavelli for 
having “degraded royalty” by applying 
the same rules to usurpers and “those 
petty princes who are a sort of cross 
between sovereign and subject;” and 
to those legitimate and hereditary rul- 
ers who have a definite mission to ful- 
fill, and who must never, for a moment, 
allow themselves to forget that “a true 
King is the Chief Magistrate of his 
people;” and that “since the strength 
of a state lies not in the possession of 
vast and lonely deserts, but in the num- 
ber and wealth of its inhabitants, a 
King should put the welfare of the peo- 
ple he has to govern above all other 
interests.” 

He formulated, in these words, the 
primary and traditional idea of Prus- 
sian kingship, which will have the mon- 
arch sink his own private ends in those 
of the public and become one of those 
masters who are as servants. Why 
should we question the sincerity of 
Frederick the Great? His practice al- 
Ways corresponded with his theory, 


and he was, of all great warriors, the 
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one who was most concerned to repair 
the ravages of war. Hardly was the 
sword returned to the scabbard wheu 
he began to rebuild villages and towns, 
to reform codes, to establish banks, to 
protect agriculture, public instruction, 
art, letters and science. He will afford 
an asylum to the Jesuits, no less than 
to the philosophers, provided they are 
wise men; he imposes tolerance on the 
intolerant; for “peace of mind” he atf- 
firms to be “the sole blessing man is 
capable of enjoying on this atom of 1 
planet, and worth all your abstract 
truths put together.” He laid it down 
as an axiom, that a conqueror should 
always be an evangelizer, and thus 
atone for his own sins of violence; and 
this is what has made Frederick the 
Great so imposing a figure in history. 
But it will be asked whether it was 
indeed in perfect good faith that the 
author of the “Anti-Machiavel” de- 
claimed against “the knaves who trick 
the world;” whether so accomplished a 
deceiver can have been sincere in treat- 
ing duplicity as an ugly vice and in re- 
viling the Florentine secretary for qual- 
ifying perfidy as a virtue. A more 
eareful study of his work discloses that 
he esteems trickery a vice only when 
it is carried too far. He thinks that 
none but persons accomplished in in- 
trigue should be employed about nego- 
tiations; but that “your true statesman 
will never abuse the resources of arti 
fice and finesse, but rather imitate 
those good cooks who are most discreet 
in their employment of spices,” and 
that “the persons who are too clever 
by half, and who are proud of having 
duped the world, never dupe it but 
once and are never believed after that 
time.” He considers, however, that in 
certain cases we are not required to 
keep our engagements, and that “a 
prince may unfortunately find himself 
obliged to break treaties and repudiate 
alliances.” He pronounces war a great 
scourge, but says that a sovereign must 























sometimes declare it without obvious 
provocation, and that “there are wars 
of precaution in which rulers do well 
to engage. Such wars are offensive, of 
course, but none the less just.” 

It is the self-same code of morals, 
at once loose and severe, which Fred- 
erick preaches in his letters to Grumb- 
kow. He ever lauds an honest policy; 
but insists that there are dishonesties 
which one has, at times, a perfect right 
to practise. To preserve your honor,— 
never to deceive but once in your life, 
and then only on a most pressing occa- 
sion,—such is the great end and art of 
Once he had ascended the 
throne, Frederick did not stop there, 
but lied as often as he found his ac- 
count in it; yet thanks to that “com- 
manding reason, which lifted him 
above what he was and what he did”— 
he was always able to judge himself 
impartially. “We must distinguish,” 
he said to Voltaire, “between the 
Statesman and the Philosopher. It is 
perfectly possible to be at the same 
time a philosopher by preference and a 
politician of necessity.” 

From the year 1735 onward he is pas- 
sionately interested in the events of the 
day—in all that is done and said in 
Europe. “I do not desire to shine, but 
to learn; to become a storehouse of 
knowledge, of light, of reflection. I 
must collect my material first, and then 
T can rear the kind of structure I will.” 
The hour of building will arrive; but 
meanwhile he permits himself to admit 
that his father has been but a mediocre 
architect; he even ventures to say as 
much to Grumbkow. Frederick Wil- 
liam’s policy appears, to his son, feeble, 
hesitating and timid. It is a favorite 
maxim of his that, “Prudence may be 
useful for holding what we already 
but boldness only ean ac- 
quire.” “A King of Prussia.” replied 
Grumbkow, “like a King of Sardinia.” 
will always have more occasion for a 
fox’s skin than for a lion's: but woe 


polities. 


possess, 


, 
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to him who cannot put on either the 


" 


one or the other!” Frederick, however, 
was destined shortly to prove that it 
is possible to be a fox and a lion at the 
same time. 

The affair of Berg-Juliers annoyed 
him deeply. He cherished an undying 
resentment for the insult offered upon 
that occasion by Austria to Prussian 
pride, and he resolved to avenge it. In 
order to induce Prussia to recognize 
the Pragmatic Sanction which assured 
to Maria Theresa the inheritance of his 
realm, the Emperor Charles VI. had 
promised to Frederick William the suc- 
cession of the Duchy of Berg. When 
the time came for fulfilling this agree- 
ment, he did not consider himself 
bound, and took back his word, having 
previously agreed with the Powers that 
Frederick William should be compelled 
to submit the case to their arbitration. 
The King grumbled, stormed, lost his 
temper, but he dared not take up the 
glove. “He bled at the nose,’—to use 
Grumbkow’s expression,—“and spoiled 
everything by perpetually contradict 
ing himself, as well as by a morbid im- 
patience to come to an agreement by 
making advances, instead of waiting 
for others to come to him.” His son 
was very severe upon this line of con- 
duct. “I am as sensitive as any one 
can be about my father’s reputation. 
and it distresses me to perceive that 
the necessary measures are not being 
taken . . I dare not say what I fear. 
No one, surely, has a deeper interest 
than I in the safety of Prussia. The 
news I get from Grumbkow,” he adds, 
“is enough to make twenty English 
men hang themselves.” He has no 
mind to hang himself, but he*is dis 
gusted. 

Why will they not take his advice? 
He has thought the matter all out; he 
has sketched a plan which he will un- 
dertake—if needful—to execute. Soon 
er than that it should fail, he will em- 
ploy all the dishonest wiles of an hon- 
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est policy. He will deceive the Em- 
peror by affecting to be devoted to his 
interests; he will amuse the Dutch by 
persuading them that he is disposed 
to come to terms in that quarter; and 
meanwhile he will promptly cause to 
move upon Cleves, all his regiments of 
dragoons and hussars, leaving all his 
infantry in the Marshes, prepared to 
attack whoever may presume to oppose 
his designs. At the first signal his 
and hussars will cross the 
frontier and seize the 
“And if they want to negotiate after 
that they will have no choice but to 


dragoons 


two duchies. 


give us Juliers, and we will keep Berg; 
whereas if we invade Berg only, we 
shall get only half as much.” 

In this plan of a military and diplo- 
matic campaign, the future invader of 
Silesia stands revealed; the man of 
great strokes; unexpected, but sagely 
prepared; the man who will begin by 
seizing and trust to his genius for be- 
ing able to keep what he has taken. 
Beati possidentes! Henceforth Grumb- 
kow will show him greater deference 
and hold him more nearly for what he 
is. “I understand all the advantages 
of the quiet life Your Royal High- 
ness is now leading. Make the most of 
it, Monseigneur, for it will not last 
long. If I live to be reasonably old 1 
shall yet write to you from my fire- 
side, ‘You are acting, my dear Prince, 
and I am living. Every one takes his 
turn upon the great dial. Mine is over: 
yours is in full revdélution.”” And a 
few months later he writes: “I expect 
the time is coming when men will say 
with Virgil, Orietur ultor 
meis; when the houses of Bourbon and 
of Austria will both be made to feel 


er ossibus 
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that a power like that of Prussia can- 
not be offended with impunity.” 

Grumbkow understood Frederick at 
last; and it was high time for Fred- 
erick to understand Grumbkow. Ob- 
serving an access of ill-humor upon his 
father’s part, the Prince did not hesi- 
tate to denounce the indiscretions, the 
slanders and the malicious insinuations 
of his correspondent, who was perpetu- 
ally injuring him with the King in an 
underhand manner; and when, on 
March 18, 1739, he learned that Grumb- 
kow was no more, his heart was un- 
questionably lightened. On the 11th of 
April he wrote to his sister, the Mar- 
gravine of Bayreuth: “The Marshal is 
buried to-day. His memory is held in 
universal execration, and his death is 
a most fortunate event for me. The 
storm is over, and I can draw a long 
breath.” 

At Wilhelmina’s request he composed 
an epitaph for his false friend, putting 
into it, as he said, the least possible 
amount of gall, because he desired to 
observe even in his verses that modera- 
tion which ought to characterize the ac- 
tions of a reasopable man. Three 
months later he intormed the Margra- 
vine that the death of “that rascal” 
had changed everything at Berlin; that 
civic and domestic peace had alike 
been restored, and that even he was on 
good terms with his father. It seems 
amazing that for so many years he 
should have rashly confided in a man 
about whom he was under no illusion. 
He was a hot-headed, high-tempered 
man, who committed many imprui- 
ences; but he knew how to repair them 
all. 

G. Valbert. 
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TO THE CZAR. 


On the Recent Imperial Edict Destroying the Constitution of Finland. 


We heard thy plea for Peace, and thy praise rang round the 
world; 

We dreamed of a Truce of God, and war-stained banners 
furled; 

And the nations paused like men who stare at a meteor’s 
flight, 

Beautiful, sudden, rare, across their sullen night. 


Many there were that joyed the gracious sign to see; 

Many there were that smiled to think such truce could be; 

But the voice of the doubters died in the pzan of praise 
that swelled 

From the lips of a world that yearned for the respite long 
withheld. 

And now, O ruler of men, while round thy council board 

Statesmen of East and West are gathering at thy word, 

Rings in our ears a cry from the folk of a northern land, 

Stunned by the brutal shock of a pitiless new command. 


Breaking the ancient bars of a people’s rights it came, 

Inexorable as frost and cruel as blasting flame; 

Laying its grip on the best, and calling from farm and field 

The hands that garnered, content, the little their land might 
yield; 

Claimed, with a tyrant force that made thy sceptre a sword: 

Claimed—in the War-god’s name! the name by thee abhorred. 


Czar, was it well, forsooth, for thy glutted army’s sake, 

That, now in this happy hour, a nation’s heart should break? 

That now, when the vision dawns of men for the plough set 
free, 

For the forge, and the fishing-fleets on the island-studded sea. 

Thy fiat should strip the land of the manhood that held at 
bay 

The spectre with hollow cheeks that stalks in the Northland 
gray, 

And the bramble unstayed should trail where the furrows 
waved with corn, 

And the gaunt wolf sniff at the door of the kine-sheds left 
forlorn? 


Already thy mandate knocks at homes untenanted. 
*Scaped from the far-flung net, they have balked thy purpose 
dread! 





_A Summer’s Dream. 


Far o’er the Western seas, from the evil days they are flown 

To the wide new western lands where the knout is all un- 
known, 

And the threefold cross that waves over leagues of frosted 
pine 

Shall welcome the sturdy hearts that once, O Czar, were thine. 


Yet would they cling to the old, to the clime that gave them 
birth, 

Though bleak are the barren wolds and niggard the hard- 
tilled earth, 

To the lake-side birchen groves, and the falls where the sal- 


mon leap, 


To the fruit-tree shaded croft, 


fathers sleep; 


and the place where their 


And they look to thee, doubting, dismayed, for the justice 


that yet may be, 


For the hand that is lifted for Peace to cancel the black de- 


cree, 


Czar, thou wouldst silence the drums—yet a nation is slain 


by thee! 


The Speaker. 


Horace G. Groser. 





A SUMMER’S DREAM. 


Like the flush of pleasure on a pale 
face, like the dance of delight coming 
suddenly into serious eyes, so are the 
flush and the dance of summer-flowers 
over the erstwhile wintry snow-fields 
of Finland. When I saw these clus- 
tering children of the soil as they shot 
up between the mossy stones, as they 
nodded along the ditches, as they rip- 
pled along the borders of the pools, and 
spread themselves swaying and billow- 
ing like a broad banner, gala-wise, over 
the fields, I could scarcely contain my- 
self. I wanted to cry out beautiful, 
deautiful, in many languages; for in 
one the whole of the beauty could not 
be expressed, not even in the luscious 
Russian kraceva, conjuring up. as_ it 
does from its derivation, a vision of 
harmonies in all manner of reds, that 


color most rare to those who look upon 


snow for half the year. But the har 
monies here were not in red only, for 
the furrows were empurpled with giant 
bells, and limpid blue wrapped itself 
about the feet of the boulders; a glim- 
mer of gold lay over the fields and 4 
dazzle of silver about the edges of the 
lakes, while pink challenged yellow 
and scarlet purple close under the shad- 
ow of the pines or far out in the open 
sunshine. 

The vitality of the human could not 
vie at all with this vegetative vitality. 
The pale-hued peasant leisurely hand 
ling his hay, piling it high on the low 
sledge (now doing its summer service 
of sliding along stubble instead of ice) 
sank into insignificance amid his envi 
ronment of flowers girdling the shorn 
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field like a huge garland. Perhaps the 
difference lay in that they had slept 
under the snow and he been wakeful, 
possibly hungry, above it, so that they, 
but not he, throbbed with the joy and 
wonder of resurrection. It seemed to 
me that in them the land was singing 
a loud, jubilant doxology, singing it in 
color instead of in sound, but with as 
just and rare a music. 

Never to be forgotten is that jour- 
ney through the flowers; they carpeted 
the country, while the furniture of it 
consisted of the mirrors of a hundred 
lakes, of the dark tabular stretches of 
a thousand pines, of the gray graces 
of humble wooden huts with their 
tawny haystacks taller than them- 
selves. I could not touch, I could only 
see and seem to hear the flowers,—to 
hear their light flirtations with the but- 
terflies, the silken rustle of their petals 
as they danced upon the stalk with 
gentile deprecation to the music of the 
wind, the inner laughter of their hearts 
as they ministered with pollen and 
honey to the fussy bees. Though I 
longed té touch them, to watch per- 
haps the day’s life, a fairy life, of but 
one of them, I could not; for I was 
standing on the platform of a train, 
which ran indeed without hurry though 
a little too fast for a snatch at the 
flowers crowding like curious children 
about the steel track of the engine. 
But no journey could be more joyous, 
more open to the dash of the wind and 
sometimes of the shower, to the flash 
of the sunshine and the scent of the 
hayfield. 

At the end of the journey came new 
music, but no cessation of the flowers. 
The doxology was sung now in the 
foam-fall of living waters on their ex- 
uberant way from one great lake to 
another, and eventually to flow under 
the quays of Petersburg, bearing their 
great burdens and shining more con- 
strainedly about the green islands of 
the city. Here, however, they slid in 
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silver current, shook in golden spray, 
eddied in snowy foam with a stormy 
joy. They gathered it from their great 
leap between the sentinel pines with 
the impetus as of a holy inspiration 
that surged and swayed and sang long 
before it could subdue itself to the si- 
lence of a river. When the rocks 
around are white in snow and all the 
flowers at their feet are dead or sleep- 
ing, the moving waters challenge that 
whiteness with their whiteness, that 
stillness with their restlessness, and 
their loud doxology knows no pause, 
nor they any resurrection. Their 
praise, in their continuity, is of continu- 
ity; they are ignorant of alpha and of 
omega, unlike the flowers; these get 
their share of spray-shower from Ima- 
tra as they venture, some of them, like 
stars out of a cloud, from the shelter 
of the pines, straying to look over the 
brink and smile at the awful raging of 
the waters. “What a life, what a 
plight, this of perpetual wrath!” they 
seem to be saying to themselves; and 
some of them perhaps sigh, but most 
of them smile with sunny eyes, never 
noting that the thundering wrath of the 
waters is a mere frolic with the rocks, 
like in spirit to their own dainty frolics 
with the wind, only that the Fall is a 
giant, while they are fairies. 

The pines in their dark battalions 
may be representative of Finland’s 
winter; straight and stern in rank like 
well-drilled soldiers disciplined to iden- 
tity of pose and uniformity of move- 
ment, they may express the spirit of 
enduring strain, of the fine, stern ten- 
sion of the season that locks the lakes 
to the land in one white bond of si- 
lence, and stays the pulsing waves of 
water and of sap as by mesmeric pass- 
es imperative to induce trance. But 
the flowers in their turn are represen- 
tative of Finland’s summer; theirs is 
the prerogative to fly first the varie- 
gated flags of festivity, to flutter the 
signal of recreative joyousness, te 
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dance over the greensward like the 
heralds of holiday such as Finland 
seems justifiably to keep all summer, 
not only in field but in city, not only 
on land but on water. Her fairest 
utterance of this is in her flowers, but 
she utters it, too, in the canoes that 
swing their burnished sides and silken 
flags in the lap of water about her isl- 
ets. She utters it in the turreted and 
towered bright wooden dachas, or 
chaléts, that lift their heads, ruddy or 
golden, from the blue pines which are 
ever a tufted crest upon those islets. 
She utters it in the pleasure-craft that 
creep lazily in and out the winding sil- 
ver channels wrapped about the pink 
of the rocks, the green and gold of the 
sward; in the larger steamers, radiant 
with gay garments and jubilant with 
chatter and laughter, that splash their 
white way through the broader water- 
paths and over the wider lakes. She 
utters it in the flower-laden markets of 
her exquisite little towns, which them- 
selves strike holiday-notes of color and 
of form in their quaint, eyeless, pre- 
medieval castles, ruddy of roof and 
weather-stained of wail, with splashes 
of softest harmony, while under them 
group the peasants, pale in face and 
hair, but clad in faded lilac, or pink, or 
blue, with an orange kerchief, or a 
green kirtle, or a rose-colored jacket 
protesting of youth and freshness 
through all this soft serenity of decay. 
She utters it in some professional 
march of her choirs through the boule- 
vards of her beautiful capital, as they 
go to unveil the bust of some beloved 
poet, to honor art and give expression 
to a virile nationality in open-air song, 
declamation, and orchestral music on a 
height that dominates city, gulf, and 
busy quay. Music, flowers, sunshine, 
the art of a lovely life that takes leisure 
to east fine bronzes, to build fine halls 
of learning, to loiter about Olympus 
without shame-facedness,—these are 
characteristics of the fair little city 


whose commerce hides very exquisitely 
behind its art, not only in the manner 
of its markets, but also in the fashion- 
ing of its streets. The long line of little 
boats rocking under its quay with little 
cargoes of butter, smitdna (soured 
cream), or dark red berries from the 
woods, all in their dainty wooden tubs, 
and every boat of them embellished 
with some little bouquet or two of 
flowers at prow or keel,—these are as 
if art were sweetly simulating com- 
merce, as if buying and selling were a 
pretty pastime with the peasants, as 
“keeping shop” is with children. 

Such a dilettante commerce it is! 
Yet enough for the peasant to live by 
whose fare is frugal as his speech but 
perchance as healthful, who makes his 
own shoes, weaves and dyes his own 
cloth, builds his own house, and wears 
his good steel knife with a hardy brow: 
for so it becomes the progeny of ances- 
tors who must yet recently have been 
hunters. Thus though Helsingfors has 
shops with a fine aristocratic air about 
them, it is not they that I remember, 
but the green of her parks, the gaiety 
of her gardens, the glister of her spires, 
the stateliness of her columns with that 
red glow of quaint cone-roofs on slen- 
der ancient towers and that silver of 
the sea playing sweetly about her dis- 
tant pines. I remember, too, how her 
radiant women and light-hearted men 
walked with the swing of holiday in 
their steps, as if to music, though they 
were, perchance, leisurely busy, and 
how the bearing of her military in 
resplendent uniforms was courtly and 
fine as the hearing of her pines them- 
selves. And these have never faltered 
from their dignity through the count- 
less centuries. 

They crowded round me once, these 
pines, thick and heavy, as it seemed, 
with all the stillness of the centuries, 
with the death and the birth that they 
covered under their ever-dropping 
needles which are first for a crown to 
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the head and then for a shroud to the 
feet. This was on a night spent wake- 
fully with burning candles because of 
puerile terrors in the airless cubicle of 
a wooden hotel, perched, as it was, on 
a long slope where wild strawberries 
straggled along the pathway and where 
miles of dark blue forest meandered 
behind an uneven way to the inland 
sheltering stores of rich beauty 
under their swarthness. My puerile 
terrors were lest beetles should accost 
me and make night frightful, being, as 
For all along the 
spacious this 
hotel, with their striped Swedish car- 


seas, 


it, was, fearsome. 


corridors and stairs of 


pets and their prevalent odor of resin, 
lay the forms of kicking 
coleoptera, floated in upon the odor of 
the pines doubtless and now in piteous 
plight, each one prone upon his black 
back. I had already, lifted upon the 
ambulance of a scrap of paper, cast one 
out from my cubicle window to perish 
or to prosper in the hot shadow of the 
wood. I feared much the intrusion of 
another such visitor, black, uncomely, 
and ungainly far béyond Edgar Poe’s 
Raven: and I also feared lest with it 
might come I knew not how great an 
army of mosquitoes, for these bivouac 


helpless 


perpetually among the pines. The 
night was direful, breathless, hot to 
suffocation. Speechless, motionless, 


every sigh among their tufted needles 
stopped, every crackle of their golden 
branches stilled, the pines stood round 
in awful steadfastness, spell-bound 
custodians of the yellow wooden house. 
The heat of their resinous breathing, 
a Gehenna-like zone, girdled it close. 
Laden with the tragedies of the cen- 
turies their darkness, their coffins, their 
skeletons, this breath of the forest 
drifted into the frail light of my can- 
dies, fondly set there to make to the 
night burnt-offerings of flimsy insect- 
flesh. Such nights are long. In this 


one T had second-sight for all the dark 
secrets of the forest, all the potential 
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horrors of its leaping, jumping, flying, 
fluttering, creeping, crawling, flapping 
things under its velvet 


moss-flooring, 
the tangled curtains of its 
foliage. It was fevered with visions 
of a raging insect under-world, sea- 
soned with shudders at the whirr of 
metallic wings, until Nature took shape 
as a magician, stooped over the black 


among 


furnace of the forest, with stealthy 
fingers dipping into life to mix and 


model, make and unmake, creatures 
from the coiled confusion. As charnel- 
house, as breeding-house, the 


centuries, 


sultry 
wood lifted up to me_ her 
and the them in their 


strange activities of birth and death 


sameness of 


seemed like the gathering of a shroud 
over my head. I became as full 
fraught with the futility of being as 
the airy holocausts of my candleflame. 

But such a night was the price and 
its purchase was the The 
was 


morning. 
price was paltry. the 
large. Then the eternity of doing and 
undoing lost its futility and found its 
momentousness. For the face of the 
Infinite is sad in profile but glorious in 


purchase 


that full forward accost which comes 
with the morning. The lifted 
with soft stirrings from the woods at 
dawning,—the gentle current of cool- 
ness trickling through the twilight, 
giving the pine-needles to drink of dew 
in their dryness, filling fresh baths for 
the 


spell 


ever-thirsty mosses, letting drop 
upon the round red-golden tables of the 
fungi vanishing gems to roll and be 
lazily lost in the heart of a lily-bell,— 
the climbing of a sun in flames up the 
black ladder of serried pines, thence 
and 
woods 


to survey lake and creek. canal 
cornered pasture where the 
divide,—these were a part of the pur- 
chase. But perhaps these were not 
enough to clench a bargain which 
should overreach the torment of the 
night? I do not know: I only know 
that to one who watches thus. caressive 
and personal becomes his hold upon the 
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full-blown flower of the day; it has 
opened under his eyes, it is as though 
he had participated in its production. 
And having met time, a day, full-face, 
he finds that he is confronting a jubi- 
lant eternity. 

The tragedy of a night too intimate 
with Nature may have left me asking 
if there were also comedy in Nature, 
and left me perhaps answering that 
there was not; and for the dignity of 
this abstinence I thank her, and know 
that I can the more fully trust her if 
she never jests. But human nature 
cannot yet sustain so noble an absti- 
nence; for human nature is the sport 
of time still, realizing but charily the 
limitless, whereas Nature gossips 
familiarly with the infinite. Such a 
reflection might well come home to me 
when I strayed into the interior of one 
of those tall, old-world castles which 
hold some entrances to Finland’s many 
water-ways. The tides of time trickle 
in green and rusty stains adown their 
whitening walls as they stand silent, 
austere, with red-capped turrets, at the 
very water's edge, like gateways to the 
isles. Within I imagined them grim, 
vacant, chill, and rust-wreathed, for 
they keep their dignity of to-day as by 
courtesy for their prowess of yester- 
day, silent, stern, but superannuated. 
I was mistaken; they are not merely 
medieval figure-heads, but may one day 
yet send the thunder of cannon to 
reverberate through wood and lake. 
In this one of them I encountered a 
personage older than themselves, and 
they are very, very old. It was in a 
long broad chamber once solemnized 
by usage asa church. Low on the 
walls, high around the pulpit, and be- 
hind the altar were many paintings. 
quainter in conception and in execution 
than I can give idea of. There were 
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eager protrayals of an anguish which 
form awry, graphic 
delineations of ecstasy which threw 
them awry in a contrary direction; 
there was a portrait of the devii solidly 
taken from life with more fanciful, 
aerial, floating figures of uncomfortably 
winged angels, while great effort and 
the serious pains of a glowing imagina- 
tion had told the stories of the Cruci- 
fixion and of the Judgment with con- 
summately unskilful skill. Many por- 
traits of Old Testament celebrities pan- 
elled the walls, north, west, and south. 
It was among these that I happed upon 
the one which interested me the most, 
in that I came away from the inter- 
view, though laughing, with the serious 
impression of how much human nature 
is, as I said, the sport of time, how 
seldom it leaps the fence to find infinity. 
For I happened upon Noah sitting 
lonely upon Mount Ararat, and wearing 
a wide-awake hat, with other items of 
clerical attire. He looked forlorn and 
so did Mount Ararat, which I might 
have mistaken, had Noah and the roar- 
ing flood not been there, for the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops. But I recognized Noah 
through the ages in spite of the shadow 
of his wide-awake, of the evidences of 
neuralgia in his countenance. I could 
not but be sorry for him, as the sport 
of fashion as well as of time. 

And with satisfaction I left pictures 
and men for flowers, for the sweet un- 
spoiled and smiling sisterhood of the 
rocks, the fields, the woods, the waters, 
whose faces and whose frocks are the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
so free from the contemptible fluctua- 
tions of fashion, that Noah himself in 
the wide-awake of to-day would know 
them for old acquaintances. though 
him certainly for a good reason they 
might but haltingly recognize. 


threw face and 
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Farther along the rocky coast of Fin- 
isterre, and away back from the cliff, 
one comes on a stretch of wild, lonely 
country—marshy moors and bleak hill 
pastures. These are the prés salés of 
Brittany where grows rank coarse 
grass that feeds a fewsheep and where 
green samphire flourishes. At certain 
times of the year the older women 
from Ploumazeldec come to gather the 
samphire and take away basketfuls to 
sell in the towns round about. Besides 
these and the shepherds or their boys, 
who come occasionally to drive the 
sheep on to different quarters, the 
wild, lonely landes of the Pays de 
Léon are rarely visited by any. 

Grandmére Bonnet in her solitary 
hut feels herself the rightful owner 
of these solitudes and resents any dis- 
turbance. When they meet her, the 


women have a pleasant word of greet- 
for she is a woman like them- 
selves: they pity her, knowing just a 
little of her history. But the shep- 


ing, 


herds avoid her; there is something 
uncanny about her unwomanly figure, 
and the herd-boys are her dread. You 
can’t intimidate a gamin that is bent 
on mischief, and he is rich in resource 
when his mind is given to torturing 
his unhappy victim. Sad days are 
there for Grandmére Bonnet when 
the boys invade the landes. Her keen 
eyes detect her enemies afar off; seeing 
them she retires within her lonely hut 
and barricades her door, often as not 
to find another barricade of stones has 
been raised on the other side when she 
opens it again. Her hermit life began 
so many years ago that people have al- 
most forgotten her existence in any 
other sphere. To the majority she is 
a grotesque figure—une insensée—bet- 
ter left alone, as she cannot be civil- 
ized. Yet a faint recollection lingers 
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of a once thrifty bourgeoise, clever, ca- 
pable, hard-working; but the fell 
stroke which broke her heart-strings 
touched her reason also, and turned 
her into the half-wild creature who 
will speak to none. 

A rough pilot’s coat and cap have 
been her dress winter and summer 
these many years; heavy sabots look 
hugely big under the short rough skirt 
that is the only remnant left to tell 
her sex. A stout stick is her weapon 
of defence—one, too, that she would 
not hesitate to lay about the head of 
an unhappy offender. 

How she gains her scanty living is a 
puzzle, but one way or another she 
struggles along, and the inside of that 
lonely hill-cabin is never seen. 

+ * * . * ” 

“Hé—pardi—elle m’a fait peur!” and 
the speaker drew back in affright. She 
had been sitting on one of the flat 
boulders, resting from the constant 
stooping, and, busy with the “caus- 
ette” she was holding with her com- 
panion, had not noticed that Grand- 
mére Bonnet had drawn close to them. 

There was an elfish grin on the with- 
ered face of the old woman; it pleased 
her to see others afraid of her, she 
suffered such tortures of fear herself. 

“Rester tranquille—derangez vous pas,” 
she said, chuckling within herself. 
“I'll not come too near; but you are 
going to talk to me, do you under- 
stand?” 

They signified their willingness, but 
waited for the outcast to begin. 

“What has become of her?” she de- 
manded. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“Bah, Mére Clotilde—you are not 
this year’s child—you know I mean 
her—the red-skinned girl—what is she 
doing now?” 
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“If you mean Paul Bonnet’s wife, I 
can tell you she is a good and brave 
woman, and many years it is since she 
She has lived hardly and 
that 
her 


Was a girl. 
worked long; it is well 
good children to work for 
You are wrong to hate her so, Grand- 


she has 


now. 


mére.”’ 
The old woman made a 
“You are a wise woman, Clotilde, and 


grimace. 


you are a very good adviser, but you 
have a short memory behind you. 
on: tell the children—are 
they fishing, too?” 

“They live at Varogues with their 
mother, all except Marthe and Lisette, 
who are married to good men and true. 


Go 


me about 


It is a family to be proud of, Grand- 
mére—and they would all be kind if 
you would let them.” 

Grandmére’s reply to this was a cur- 
She took a handful of the 
into 


ious one. 
rank, coarse grass and thrust it 
her mouth; after chewing it a moment 
she spat it out in disgust. 

“There,” she “bitter as the 
taste of the grass on the prés salé is 
the name of that red-skinned woman to 
me. I had a_ garden once, a little 
house with green all about it, and a 
husband who was good and kind to me 
even though he was a fool for the 
drink at times. All this until she 
came, but afterwards she turned it to 
salt. Bitter tears I have shed because 
of her; then I left her for the solitude 
of the landes, and here at least I have 
peace: it seems that she has gained 
what she sought too.” 

The two listeners looked from one to 
the other: how much of this rancorous 
hate was due to a disordered brain and 
how much had foundation on fact they 
could not tell. It was difficult to be- 
lieve that Félicie Bonnet had ever 
been unkind, least of all to her hus- 
band’s mother. 

Grandmére saw their incredulity. 
“Ecoutez,”’ she said: “you shall hear 
what few people know, but you shall 


said, 


tell the histoire to no other! You under- 
stand?’ 

They signified consent, and the old 
woman leaned towards them eagerly, 
her clawlike fingers spread out in ex- 
cited gestures as she went on with her 
tale. It was years since she had spok- 
en as freely as this—what was urging 
her to do so now she could not bave 
told either. 

“I was twenty years 
married Amédée Bonnet, 
twenty years after that we lived to- 
gether, happy enough as married life 
goes. I worked hard for him, and I 
minded not if he gave me a touch of 
his hand sometimes when the drink 
in him—he never knew what he 
a soft fellow 
they say. 


old when I 
and _ for 


was 
was doing then, being 
and led by the nose, as 
Paul was our only child, and he went 
wherever his father did—to the whal- 
ing as soon as ever he was big enough. 
For months I lived alone, but when 
they came back they filled the house 
I was ever their 
very happy was 


joyous life. 
and 


with 
first 
A 
“When Paulwas twenty-one he drew 
a bad number in the conscription: he 
had five years’ service, and was to go 
out to Tonkin. When he was gone— 
surely a bad day enough for me—noth- 
ing would serve Amédée but he must 
go too. We quarrelled then, Amédée 
and me; perhaps we said hard things, 
but I was sore at being left alone. 
Sainte Marie, but it was hard! I was 
angry when Amédée went; I would 
not say him good-bye, and so, to pun- 
ish me, perhaps, he never came back 


thought, 


to me. 

“Five long years I lived in the little 
house all alone. When nearly six had 
gone by Paul came back one day, but 
not Amédée. Instead he brought with 
him a girl—a girl with dark skin and 
dark eyes, a girl who could hardly 
speak our tongue, but who clung to 
Paul and would not leave him. I hat- 
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ed her—the serpent thief—from the 
moment she came inside my door! 

He said 
Félicie was as good French as I was, 
not a Bretonne, and he said she had 
nursed him and Amédée, too, through 
the yellow fever, that he only lived be- 
cause of her care. I said, why had she 
not made Amédée to live too? But 
they thought me mad. Mad? Yes, I 
was mad; mad with her for her soft, 
serpent ways. She had _ poisoned 

*aul’s mind against me—how did I 
know but that had poisoned 
Amédée’s also? 

“One day it came to me like as in a 
flash that this was really so—she had 
killed my dear man that she might se- 
cure Paul for herself. I went to her 
and charged her to her face. Whether 
she understood or not I could not tell, 
but she fied from me in terror and 
went into Paul’s room, and she barred 
the door with all the furniture she 
could lift. Then I laughed—it was 
good sport to have made her fear me 


“Paul was angry with me. 


she 


so! 

“Paul came in. I told him she was 
frightened, that he had gotten a rare 
coward for a wife. I can never shut 
out Paul’s face as it looked then—it 
was the last time I saw it, for he took 
me by the arm and he put me—me his 
mother—outside the door of my own 
house! 

“ ‘Stay there,’ he said; 
to you presently,’ and he went back to 
his wife. 

“But to stay outside my own house! 
Ah, never, not while I had strength to 
go elsewhere! I went fast as my feet 
could carry me, where I hardly knew, 
but the distance grew greater, and I 
grew quieter. After some time I 
found myself among these prés sal¢s, 
and the stillness of the wide land 
soothed me. I went on and came to 
the hut that Lefebvre the stonebreaker 
had built; he was not there, so I went 
in. I lit a tire on the hearth and sat 


: 


‘I will come 
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beside it—perhaps I fell asleep. When 
I awoke Lefebvre had come back and 
he sat at the table eating his bread 
and onions. He was very old and 
bent, but he looked kind; he lifted his 
head when I spoke. 

“Will you give 
at? I asked. 

“He thrust the bread out. ‘Help 
yourself, madame; it is yours if you 
will.” So I took a share, and from that 
day until he died, two years later, I 
shared with him all he had. He never 
troubled me, nor I him; and when he 
gone I stayed on in his hut. | 


me something to 


was 
could find food, what else did I need’? 
There was no eare what I 
looked like or what I did, and I took 
care that no one should come near me 
if I could help it. 

“When Paul died I knew it, 
no one came to tell, and his grave has 
been kept green, not by her care but 
by mine. Some day, perhaps, he might 
have said he was sorry, but he died, 
late. Why should I care 
for kindness from his wife or children? 


one to 


thouch 


so it is too 


—I want none of them.” 

Her voice was harsh, rauque, as they 
say, when she finished, and the women 
looked at her with compassion. So it 
was a sorrowful end to come to. 

They essayed to make suggestions of 
comfort. 

“Bah!” 
“talk not so. 


answered impatiently, 
You think I was wrong; 
she thinks I was wrong: Paul, yes, 
even Paul, thought me wicked; per- 
haps I was, but the Mother of Sorrows 
Have I not lived out 
my purgatory here? What more can 
be asked of me? I say, what is there 
yet that I can do?” The harsh 
rose to almost a shriek and her frame 


she 


knows me better. 


voice 


shook. 
The younger of the 
came and laid a gentle 
shrunken shoulder. 
“Pauvre Grandmére, 
deed tant souffert.” 


women 
her 


two 
hand on 
have in- 
softly, 


you 


she said 
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“vet there is one thing more the saints 
would have you do, and that is to say 
to Félicie that you are sorry. She is 
good. She would come many kilo- 
métres to hear such a good word from 
you.” 

“Dame! Do you think I don’t believe 
it? And is it likely that I should ever 
say such words? Allez-vous en! both 
of you. Why did I tell?—I will never 
speak again.” 

In high wrath, shaking with the 
force of passion, the grotesque figure 
hobbled away, leaving the two to gaze 
sorrowfully after her. Then they 
wended their way back to Ploumazel- 
dec. 

A month later two women again 
crossed the landes in the direction of 
Lefebvre’s hut. This time they car- 
ried baskets filled, not with samphire, 
but with comforts to cheer the lonely 
outeast. Snow covered the landes, a 
cold wind swept over the deserted 
space, the sheep were gone, the last 
flock having been fetched away only 
yesterday by Yves Kester; from him 
they had learnt that Grandmére Bon- 
net was no longer anywhere to be 
seen. 

They came to the hut at last, almost 
buried as it was in snow. They stove 
in the door—all was dark, cheerless 
and cold. 

“Grandmeére, es tu la?” they called. 

A faint murmur came from a dark 
heap in the corner. Clotilde struck the 
match she had brought and lit a rush- 
light. By its flicker they saw the dark 
heap was really the old woman, and 
her eyes caught the gleam of the can- 
dle. She appeared to recognize their 
faces, and made an effort to gather her 
seattered senses together. 


Good Words. 


Pres Sales. 


“I am trying to die; why don’t you 
leave me alone?” she groaned. 

The other woman—not Clotilde— 
came forward. “Because you cannot, 
you dare not die with hate in your 
heart,” she said in a clear, brave voice. 
“Grandmére, grandmére, Paul could 
not die until he had said he was sorry. 
And far away in Tonkin your Amédée 
was sorry, too, so sorry that he wept 
when he thought of you! Can you, too. 
not forgive?” 

The old woman’s gaze grew more 
piercing as she searched the speaker’s 
face keenly. With sudden strength 
she raised herself on her elbow. “Say 
that again—say every word!” 

Félicie repeated her plea. The _lis- 
tener fell back, her eyes closed over. 
“Paul was sorry, Amédée too—Paul and 
Amédée—perhaps they will speak to 
me again; and I am going a long way 
to tell them that I am sorry; they will 
hear? Yes? Only I cannot call, so tired 
am I!” 

Félicie laid a cool, gentle hand on 
the fevered head. 

“Peace,” she said softly; “go thou 
where there is peace for all—no more 
hatred, no sorrow, no crying.” 

Once more Grandmére opened 
eyes. 

“It is not the prés salés, this green, 
rich country. Ah, but it is good!” she 
breathed. And the worn frame re- 
laxed as the soul vanished and peace 
set its seal on Grandmére’s closed eyes 
and lips. 

Some days later a little cortége 
wound its way across thesnow-covered 
landes. Paul’s children were come to 
fetch his mother back to her home—a 
home from which no human hand 
would dislodge her again. 

L. H. Yates. 
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THE OULD LAD. 


I mind myself a wee boy wi’ no plain talk, 
An’ standin’ not the height o’ two peats; 
There was things meself consated ’or the time that I could 
walk, 
An’ who's to tell when wit an’ childer meets? 
’Twas the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first I knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi’ the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 


I went the way of other lads that’s nayther good nor bad, 
An’ still, d’ye see, a lad has far to go! 
But the things meself consated when I wasn’t sick nor sad, 
They're aisy told an’ little use to know. 
*’Twas whiles a boat on the say beyont, 
An’ whiles a girl on the shore, 
An’ whiles a scrape o’ the fiddle-strings, 
Or maybe an odd thing more, 
In troth! 
Maybe an odd thing more. 


A man, they say, in spite of all is betther for a wife: 
In-undher this ould roof I live me lone; 
I never seen the woman yet I wanted all me life, 
Nor I never made me pillow on a stone. 
“°Tis fancy buys the ribbon an’ all,” 
An’ fancy sticks to the young: 
But a man of his years can do wi’ a pipe, 
Can smoke an’ hould his tongue, 
D’ye mind, 
Smoke, an’ hould his tongue. 


Ye see me now an ould man, his work near done, 
Sure the hair upon me head’s all white; 
But the things meself consated ’or the time that I could 
They’re the nearest to me heart this night. 
Just the daisies down in the low grass, 
The stars high up in the skies, 
The first I knowed of a mother’s face 
Wi’ the kind love in her eyes, 
Och, och! 
The kind love in her eyes. 


* Blackwood’s Magazine Moira O'Neill. 











Few forms of affection are, as a rule, 
more fatal to their objects than is that 
of the novelist for those of his charac- 
ters whom he admires. Even the 
greatest of writers, whilst they animate 
with pungent life and individuality 
such of their men and women as they 
regard with critical coolness, leaving 
the reader to applaud them or condemn 
them as he pleases, no sooner take any 
of their creations under their own spe- 
cial protection, and obtrude them on 
the reader as selected objects of sym- 
pathy, than in place of living beings 
they give us empty abstractions, or liv- 
ing beings who are remarkable for 
their weakness rather than for their 
strength. This is a fact which is, we 
need hardly say, most strongly exem- 
plified in avowed heroes and heroines. 
One of the reasons of the singular 
strength and truth which distinguish 
the male characters in Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair’ is to be found in the 
writer’s own description of that work, 
which he calls, as a second title, “A 
Novel without a Hero.” But though 
it is a novel without a hero, it is not a 
novel without a heroine. The true hero- 
ine, in Thackeray’s eyes, is Amelia; and 
Amelia is a young lady who alienates 
the admiration of the reader in precise 
proportion as she excites that of the au- 
thor. Dickens’ affection for his charac- 
ters is even more fatal than Thacker- 
ay’s. Pecksniff is a man. Tom Pinch is 
a phantom. The same thing shows itself 
throughout the novels of Scott. Lovel 
has no reality if we set him beside the 
Antiquary; nor has Miss Wardour, if 
we set her beside Miss Grizel Oldbuck. 
Few novels, in some respects, are more 
interesting than “Wilhelm Meister;” 
but Wilhelm, as a man, has no distinct 
character. He can hardly be said to 
have an independent identity. We 
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might multiply examples indefinitely, 
but these few are enough. Indeed the 
fact to which we refer is so notorious 
that it hardly requires proof. 

But though the truth of what we 
have said is notorious, the explanation 
of it is not generally recognized. The 
comparative failure of novelists in 
drawing heroes and heroines, is due to 
two distinct causes—in some cases to 
one, in some cases to the other. One of 
these causes is simple enough, being 
neither more nor less than the fact 
which is clearly illustrated in painting 
—that of all human characteristics the 
most difficult to portray is beauty. For 
one man who can make beauty 
characteristic, ten men can make ugli- 
ness. The novelist, moreover, far more 
than the portrait-painter, is, in the case 
of characters he desires to flatter, 
tempted to suppress defects, and with 
far more serious consequences. And 
he is so for this reason—that whilst 
many faces exist which are practically 
without blemish, or whose blemishes, 
if they have them, are not essential to 
their expression, the moral nature of no 
one is devoid of grave imperfections; 
and these are invariably so essential a 
part of the character, that if they are 
suppressed or ignored, the vitality of 
the portrait is destroyed. 

But there is another reason, far more 
important than this, to which the want 
of vitality in heroes and heroines is 
due. This is the fact that, in a man’s 
novel, the hero, and in a woman’s nov- 
el, the heroine, is often not so much a 
character as a point of view: and when 
this is the case, the absence of the in- 
dividuality is not always inevitable, but 
is essential to the author’s purpose. 
The hero or heroine is a husk into 
which the author slips the reader: and 
the husk must be of a shape sufficiently 
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devoid of pecularities to allow readers 
of various figure to occupy it. The 
husk forms a kind of disguise in which 
the reader is submitted by the author 
to a certain series of experiences or has 
his eye directed by the author to cer- 
tain events or problems. Most of 
Scott’s heroes are personages of this 
description; and in a very marked man- 
ner, so also is Wilhelm Meister. Wav- 
erley is merely the reader witnessing, 
and to a certain extent participating in, 
a picturesque historical movement. 
Wilhelm Meister is merely the reader, 
interrogating life like a philosopher, 
under Goethe’s guidance. Any full and 
vital representation of either, which 
made his character distinctly different 
from the reader, would have prevented 
him from fulfilling his true literary 
function. It would have prevented the 
reader’s personality from coalescing 
with his. Such heroes are necessarily 
not objects of interest, as the other 
characters are; but they are representa- 
tives of the mind that feels the interest. 
Any one who considers what is im- 
plied in this fact will be led by it to 
realize many things which criticism too 
often forgets. In fiction, just as in 
painting, everything must be drawn 
from some definite point of view, and 
drawn in accordance, more or less com- * 
plete, with certain rules of perspective. 
Sometimes the point of view is that of 
the author, or of the ideal and detached 
Sometimes it is the point of 
view of this or that character. It must 
be either the one or the other. It is 
impossible to describe, as it is to paint 
a landscape, without reference to a pair 
of eyes viewing it from some _ given 
spot. In fiction these eyes may be 
either the author’s own, or those of one 
of his characters. Most authors are 
constantly moving from one point to 
the other. The author, for instance, 
who describes a lonely landscape, from 
which the day is slowly failing, neces- 
sarily describes this as seen from some 


spectator. 
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given spot by himself. He calls some 
hills remote, some valleys dim and be- 
wildering, because his own station is 
remote from the one, and prevents his 
seeing into the other. But if he intro- 
duces into this landscape a traveller 
whose movements he is going to fol- 
low, he will instinctively begin to draw 
his pictures through the traveller's eye, 
not his own. He will speak of the un- 
certainties of the road, or of mysteri- 
ous lights in the distance, when the 


road is uncertain and the lights mys- 
terious, only because the one is not 


familiar to the traveller, and the origin 
of the other is unknown to him; and 
the subsequent events will, either in 
part or wholly, be described in terms 
of the _ traveller's 
Doors will be closed till the traveller 
passes through them. Men will 
strangers till the traveller makes their 


own experience. 


be 


acquaintance. 

Nor does this hold good of scenery 
and incidents only. It is equally true 
with regards to morals, manners, and 
the whole complexion of life. The way 
in which these are represented, indeed 
the possibility of representing them at 
all, depends on their relation to some 
supposed person, viewing them from 
some definite moral or social stand- 
point. A character like Mrs. Gamp, 
for example, as represented by Dick- 
ens, is drawn, and could be drawn only, 
from the standpoint of a person whose 
breeding and education are superior to 
those of Mrs. Gamp herself. The prin- 
cipal touches by which Dickens 
seribes her would be meaningless 
any one who saw her from the stand- 
So again as to 
morals, life 
have a tragic or serious, and a light or 
comic, aspect, according to the point 
from which we elect to view them, or 
the manner in which, when contem- 
plating them, we focus the mind’s eye. 
Thus a drunken to Dickens is 
nearly always comic; whereas the same 


de- 
to 


point of Betsy Prig. 
nearly all the events of 


scene 
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scene, in the hands of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, were he to become a novelist, 
would appear as a lugubrious tragedy; 
whilst if the same intrigue were de- 
scribed by the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, and by a contributor to the 
“Vie Parisienne,” though the two ac- 
counts might be obviously accounts of 
the same incident, nine-tenths of the 
details mentioned in each would be dif- 
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ity. Every novel, every picture of life, 
however much the writer may keep his 
own personality in the background, 
implies on the writer’s part, and de- 
mands on that of the reader, certain 
moral, religious, philosophical, or social 
judgments; and can be understood only 
by direct reference to them. In other 
words art for art’s sake is a chimera. 
All literary art is didactic, not neces- 


sarily because it recommends certain 
points of view, or directly advocates 
this or that judgment; but because, in 
order to receive from it any intelligible 
impression, such and such a point of 
view has to be occupied by the reader. 
and such and such judgments have, 
provisionally at all events, to be adopt- 
ed by him. 


ferent. The two writers would be deal- 
ing with the same fragment of life; but 
they would be seeing it from different 
positions, or their eyes would be fo- 
cussed differently. 

Any one who will consider these facts 
will perceive that a work of literary 
art, constructed merely with reference 
to artistic principles, is an impossibil- 
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EROS NARCISSUS. 


If I should force the sentries of her lips, 
What should it profit me to shock her soul? 
Or see young Faith in pitiful eclipse, 
Or watch her don Abasement’s leaden stole? 


If I should bid her tell me all her love— 
Bare all the rosy secret of her heart, 

What gain to see her spoil herself thereof? 
For her what gain, to see her love depart? 


Her lovely mystery is her loveliness, 
And her sweet reticence her seal of price; 
For what she loveth darkly that she is— 
Priestess, communicant and sacrifice. 


In her own mould she fashions Love, and he 
Scarce knows himself, vested so tenderly. 
Maurice Hewlett. 








